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At the Sign of No Dollars 


CERTAIN MARXIST DOGMAS, it has often been 
observed, are more deeply rooted in the 
thinking of American intellectuals than 
they are in the Kremlin. No country has 
manifested more faith, spent more money, 
or taxed itself more heavily in the convic- 
tion that economic factors determine politi- 
cal, and indeed, existential decisions than 
has the United States. A low standard of 
living in the dominant social science gospel 
of decision makers, is the chief cause of 
any people’s adopting principles pleasing 
to Moscow and the latter day missionaries 
of the Foreign Aid Program are sent forth 
to raise the resistance levels of native pop- 
ulations by way of the check book if not of 
the substance of the democracy whose lar- 
gesse they bestow. But the nudging, affluent 
approach is by no means confined to the 
aid of foreign countries. Here is a quota- 
tion from a recruiting bulletin addressed 
to the faculty of an American university on 


behalf of the State Department: 


“Sign up for our mission to Yekrut. You 
get an increase in salary, overseas incentive 
pay, hardship differentials, free housing, 
post exchange privileges, and all the other 
perquisites of Foreign Service officers... 
Your wife will have servants; you will be 
invited to diplomatic receptions; you will 
rub shoulders with the local elite; you can 
entertain all sorts of VIPs, and Scotch sells 
at $1.75 a fifth. There are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for travel and adventure. Yekrut 
is a charming little country and so are its 
neighbors. Besides, on your way out there 
and back you can take your family on a 
little tour of Europe. Above all, keep in 
mind that this is your chance to be some- 
body and accumulate a bankroll at the 
same time.”* 


*From an article by Professor Walter Adams of 
Michigan State University reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record, June 1, 1961, App., pp. 3950- 
52. I want to thank Professor J. Fred Rippy for 
calling this to my attention. 
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It is difficult to imagine blandishments 
better designed to get the kind of people 
for foreign service who have the least tal- 
ent for it. In the feeble light of such texts 
it is no wonder at all that a road in Jordan 
paid for by the United States and built 
only two years ago, buckles and returns in 
bumpy stretches to the surrounding desert, 
if American aid has been administered by 
a corps that has been persuaded to come 
there in order to buy Scotch cheaply and to 
entertain more VIPs than they are accus- 
tomed to when they are at home. It may al- 
so be pointed out that near this road is one 
built during World War I by the British 
army which is still in good condition. Any 
hardship differentials seem to have gone 
into their work. 

When the U-2 came down in the Soviet 
Union in mid-1960 the salary of the young 
pilot who had failed to destroy the plane 
was said to be in the neighborhood of 
$20,000 a year—a considerable sum for a 
young man in his twenties. It is not diffi- 
cult to follow what must have been the 
reasoning of the officials who with knit 
brows set the high pay of young officers 
making such hazardous flights. Here in the 
United States one can hear them say, a 
young man in industry, a sales manager 
perhaps, sitting in an office with a high in- 
dex of comfort and safety, earns that much 
money—why shouldn’t a pilot engaged in 
a task of momentous importance for his 
country, setting his life at stake, be paid 
on the same scale? The answer that cour- 
age and devotion have no scales must have 
seemed inconclusive to the decision mak- 
ers, assuming such an answer was made at 
all. But the measure of their wrong evalua- 
tion goes further—the historical evidence 
is plainly against paying in the world’s 
goods for recruiting the hero. If you look 
at the friezes and paintings celebrating re- 
membered exploits, the hero is being re- 
warded with nothing more than laurel 
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leaves although the Gods and Goddesses 
themselves are likely to be in attendance at 
the ceremony. It is not recorded that 
Nathan Hale was given a raise in his Cap- 
tain’s pay, assuming that he got that, to go 
behind the British lines. And even in an 
abominable cause, that of the Nazis in the 
last war, the members of Skorzeny’s group 
who plucked Mussolini from the mountain 
top of his Italian captors got nothing more 
than the brief thanks of the Fuehrer and 
perhaps a medal. In fact it may be argued 
that recruiting men for great exploits with 
offers of more money is bound to buy them 
too cheaply. The candidates for the job 
will be those who stand in line mainly for 
a pay check, although we know human be- 
ings give their lives for other reasons. They 
spend them for other reasons too if they 
are serious scientists and scholars or mili- 
tary men. 

Along with inappropriate economic re- 
wards go equally inappropriate economic 
punishments. General Eisenhower, when he 
was in Germany soon after the war ended, 
is reported as having said, no doubt while 
still under the overwhelming impressions 
of Nazi atrocities, that he favored confis- 
cating private German property in neutral 
countries. When it was pointed out that 
that would violate international law, the 
General merely asked if we weren’t making 
law in Nuremberg. Actually we were re- 
making it not only in Nuremberg but in 
Washington, too, where the private proper- 
ty of Germans and Japanese held in this 
country was taken over by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian at the start of World War II 
and with a few exceptions hasn’t been re- 
turned to this day. The United States thus 
created a precedent for Castro’s confisca- 
tion of American property in Cuba almost 
twenty years before he was able to follow 
it. The confiscations were alleged to have 
been levelled at great German industries 


like 1.G. Farben, which had been aiding 
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Hitler’s war, but regardless of the Prob- 
lematik of such corporations or the rights 
and wrongs of their practices, thousands 
of individuals whose only crime was that 
they were German or Japanese owning 
property in the United States in 1941 had 
it taken from them. 

On the other hand, the Russians worry 
very little about such relatively minor eco- 
nomic reprisals or the standard of living 
of the peoples in the satellite and underde- 
veloped countries. The East Germans live 
at a subsistence level; while their factories 
produce for a balance of trade with Russia 
and the other East bloc countries, the Ger- 
man worker and consumer get barely 
enough to keep themselves on the treadmill. 
The Soviet Union organizes a crusade for 
the minds, and on behalf of what they as- 
sert to be the wrongs of the populations 
they are wooing or coercing. They preach 
Peace or Native Independence, Freedom 
from Exploitation and Imperialism, and as 
Robert Jones showed some months ago in 
this magazine, what loans they make are 
political loans since the ruble can be depre- 
ciated or inflated as a barometer of Soviet 
approval of the behavior of the country 
receiving them. The standard of living of 
the worker interests Moscow not in the 
least, what the Soviets want is a quid pro 
quo as in the case of the anti-western poli- 
cy of Nasser, or moving down the line to 
the satellites, the production and puppet 
allegiances of the captive governments. 
And what the people in those countries are 
lavishly fed is propaganda with promises of 
a future which they know could scarcely be 
worse than the unrewarding living they 
now scrape together. 

These exploited workers in East Ger- 
many and in Hungary spontaneously re- 
volted; they rose not only because of poor 
rations (the East German uprising started 
with comparatively well-paid construction 
workers) but because of the attempted 


crushing of their own integrity, because it 
became intolerable to them that the Com- 
munist slogans are only thin paint over the 
brute force of the secret police and the 
state it serves. But the propaganda deals 
with uprisings too; mistakes are publicly 
admitted, the noose around the necks of 
the subjugated people is loosened, a raptur- 
ous future is described in the space age 
controlled by the technical and moral su- 
periorities of the communist orbit. The 
Communist cadres believe this; they have 
to or the justification for their existence 
falls apart. The attack therefore is always 
made on the beliefs of the victims; the 
bank accounts, the take-home pay, the 
fringe benefits come second. And the men 
and women the Kremlin recruits for its 
multifarious foreign tasks are promised not 
cheap liquor and servants; what they are 
promised and what they give is a seven- 
day week and years of arduous prepara- 
tion for their jobs. A man in Jordan at a 
party I attended, said in a group talking 
about the plight of their country that what 
they needed for its salvation or even survi- 
val was 3,000 disinterested citizens; people 
who wanted nothing for themselves in the 
way of villas or cars or the contracts that 
are passed around so freely among the in- 
group. If the United States wanted such a 
qualitative change among its academic re- 
cruits the American State Department bul- 
letin could read something like this: “X is 
a place where you can learn a good deal 
and teach something of what you know. In 
a time when the United States and its allies 
are struggling to keep the area of freedom 
as wide and deep and viable as possible 
you would be doing a considerable service 
to your country and its cause if you went 
there and did the job you’ve been edu- 
cated to do.” 

The other side of the coin of this per- 
verse, primitive, anti-communist Marxism 
is the private generosity of Americans. The 
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people of no other country in the world— 
and many in the high and middle-income 
brackets in South America, in Europe and 
elsewhere, could do the same if they elected 
to—provide such a flood of benefactions 
for the hungry, the destitute, the sick; for 
art and science as well as for inanities of 
all kinds. Here the standard of the check 
book, the free-will donations of laboring 
men and farm hands as well as of the 
rich, have enabled millions of anonymous 
human beings throughout the world to sur- 
vive. No European equivalent of this exists 
on a comparable scale and needless to say 
the Russian opportunities for producing 
creative work are limited to those who can 
regularly recite the party beatitudes. Even 
the greatest figures if they stray from these 
limits find their possibilities of writing and 
publishing disappearing. In most of Europe 
and South America the rich are too occu- 
pied with collecting things for their own 
account to bother with establishing research 
organizations or other aid to the general 
weal. The art museums are public, the op- 
era and the theater are public, the concerts 
are subsidized—it is only in the United 
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States where the general population and 
the producers expect private persons, and 
they expect themselves, to pay for the de- 
acits. That many of these benefactions 
were given anonymously, long before a tax 
squeeze produced so much synthetic gener- 
osity, that in some instances it is even for- 
bidden the recipient to thank publicly the 
foundation responsible for the appearance 
of the book or project it has made possible, 
is in the great tradition of self-denial on 
behalf of others. But the gulf between 
these two standards of the American ways 
is not to be bridged by private charity 
alone. The clercs and the other spokesmen 
for this culture can do more than repeat 
another’s texts, some of them at least can 
speak up for the virtues of a society moved 
by its enterprises to standards of well-being 
undreamed in former generations or in 
other societies, but inspirited in the case so 
many of its men of business, science and 
scholarship by no motive whatever of pri- 
vate profit. It is this standard of probity in 
fact that might be distributed in this coun- 
try and abroad and it is absolutely free.— 
E.D. 
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Harvest 


The dust of the road sweet as gunpowder, 

When one walks out under slow congestions 
Through country moving in storm and amber 

Where the road-men work beside the asphalt ovens— 
The men who belong under ragged fire 

With workers of asbestos squadrons 

Stilled for the moment of the flare, 

The flowers of machine guns and faces of surgeons. 


In a ray the road-workers drink their beer 

And fill with malt like thunderheads with stones— 
The men who deliver the verb in tar, 

Petroleum springs, preterition of moons, 

Like men in the hempfields with leather aprons 
Gather the genius that dreams the future 

In storms turned to harvest and men into suns. 


The dust of the road fine as bolted flour, 

When one walks out under thermal trains 

Through country checked by flame and labor 

On the roads where the clouds march in echelons 

With fatigues of shadow and of negro corps 

To the music filled with death-masks and chrysanthemums, 
On the fields where the wheat burns its temperature 

In the dream of detours through advancing drums. 


BYRON COLT 
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A Conservative Review 


The still, wide world of man’s decisions 


Freedom: The Philosophical Problem 


ELISEO VIVAS 


I 
ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO Mortimer Adler 
published an encyclopedic treatise entitled 
The Idea of Freedom in which he can- 
vassed the doctrines of Western philoso- 
phers from antiquity to our own day.' 
Adler found that freedom has been con- 
ceived in three distinct ways: circum- 
stantial freedom, or the freedom from ex- 
ternal hindrances; freedom of self-realiza- 
tion; and freedom of self-determination. 
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Two other notions of freedom are treated 
by Adler: political and collective freedom. 
It is irrelevant but interesting to notice 
that collective freedom is the freedom en- 
joyed by the Chinese peasants in their 
communes and by the Hungarians under 
the libertarian protection of Russian tanks. 
The freedom I shall discuss is the free- 
dom of self-determination, or as I prefer 
to call it, philosophical freedom. 
Philosophical freedom has been dis- 
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cussed from two different points of view, 
thus turning the problem into practically 
two distinct problems. In the absence of 
well established terminology, I shall call 
these the theological and the cosmological 
problems. Some thinkers—Augustine and 
Leibniz come readily to mind—have been 
concerned to assert man’s freedom while 
asserting God’s fore-knowledge of man’s 
actions. I do not intend to explore the 
theological problem. The cosmological is 
a problem because of what seems to be the 
assumptions that thinkers bring to its for- 
mulation and the categorial means in 
which it is formulated—assumptions about 
the nature of man and of the world of 
which he is or is said to be a part. Free- 
dom is a genuine problem if we assume 
that existence—the realm of time and 
space or the realm of history—is causally 
bound through and through and is the only 
realm that has status in being. Put in dif- 
ferent terms, we are confronted with the 
problem of freedom when we assume with 
Kant that nature is the realm of law and 
with contemporary naturalists that the 
realm of nature is coextensive and coeval 
with all there is or can be. 

Clearly, then, the solution of the problem 
depends on the way we conceive man and 
nature. If we conceive man as fully im- 
mersed in nature and conceive nature as 
law-bound through and through, we must 
deny philosophical freedom. Of late some 
thinkers have used the principle of inde- 
terminism as the basis for a defense of 
freedom. But I do not find this way attrac- 
tive and in any case I could not appeal to 
a scientific hypothesis of which I have 
knowledge only from popular accounts. 
One can also say that man is both in and 
out of nature and that he is free in so far 
as he is out of it. I do not believe this 
statement is admissible either, for it de- 
pends on a concept of nature derived from 
positive science. This concept is too narrow 


for the purposes of philosophy if the pur- 
pose of philosophy is taken to be a synoptic 
grasp of the whole of human experience 
and its objects, issuing in a comprehen- 
sive theory of culture or a philosophical 
anthropology. 

This scientistic notion of nature and of 
philosophy, defended today by men who 
call themselves naturalists and who claim 
to be empiricists, is purely speculative. 
How the empiricist ought to find out what 
is like cannot be decided in advance of his 
inquiry, and what nature is like cannot 
be known until the inquiry makes the dis- 
covery. An empiricist faithful to his basic 
insight cannot be dogmatic about method 
any more than he can be about what he 
has not yet looked into. He ought to be 
humble before the world. We simply do 
not know enough about it—if by knowl- 
edge we mean positive, scientific knowl- 
edge—to make the extravagant assertion 
that nature is coextensive and coeval with 
all there is. This assertion can be only a 
speculative assertion. And some aspects of 
our experience raise problems which can 
only be solved by interpolations because 
facts are lacking. 

Problems like that of freedom, the de- 
velopment of consciousness, the develop- 
ment of the human mind, the nature of 
morality, the super-organic nature of cul- 
ture, put into question the empirical claims 
the naturalist makes for his philosophy. 
Before the naturalist can claim that his 
philosophy is empirically grounded he 
ought to furnish us solutions of these prob- 
lems that pass the tests he sets for the the- 
ories with which he disagrees.? But many 
philosophers in our day, and indeed since 
Hume’s, if not since Bacon’s, day have 
been intimidated by the prestige of science. 
It is high time we realized that, while we 
cannot contradict the findings of science 
and can have no legitimate quarrel with 
its method and its aims, we have other 
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tasks to perform just as important as that 
of the scientists and in some respects utterly 
different from theirs. We must therefore 
fall back on our own resources, devise our 
own methods, make do with our own cate- 
gorial schemes as well as with the messy 
nature of the data we must examine; and 
we must be satisfied with what results we 
can obtain. As Aristotle pointed out, it is 
the mark of an educated man not to look 
for more clarity than the subject matter 
can, by its nature, yield.* 

It is considerations of this kind that con- 
vince me we are justified in rejecting the 
notion of nature defended by naturalistic 
philosophers and that we are also justi- 
fied in disdaining the gratuitous animad- 
versions with which they belabor those 
who do not agree with the naturalist. We 
are told that we support our convictions 
with “dicta based on dogmatic preference.” 
This is a criticism that men who, on a 
prioristic grounds, are certain there is only 
one way of arriving at valid knowledge are 
in no position to make. 

It has been said that the belief that na- 
ture is law-abiding is indispensable for 
science. I do not think so. The task of the 
scientist is to discover what invariant rela- 
tions there happen to be; his task is not to 
extrapolate from the laws he has discovered 
the proposition that the whole of the 
universe is law abiding. This belief is a 
philosophical statement, and we know it is 
part of our heritage from the Middle Ages. 
True, the scientist does not find anything 
but invariant relations, or at least he did 
not, until recently. But that should not be 
surprising to anyone who remembers that 
this is what he looks for and that his 
method is devised to find them and to find 
nothing else. If he does not find spontanei- 
ty it is because, even if he suddenly took it 
into his head to look for it, his method 
would filter it out. If you fit a man with a 
pair of glasses that filters out the color 
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green and order him to go into the garden 
and find visual evidence of chlorophyll, 
you must not be surprised at his failure. 
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But HAS not the progress of science 
been the progress of the discovery of man’s 
intimate connection with law-bound na- 
ture? It has been—in some important re- 
spects. And this is the reason we must re- 
ject an unqualified doctrine of freedom. It 
is to the qualifications to which the idea of 
freedom must be subjected that I would 
call attention next. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves 
that science has greatly enlarged the scope 
of man’s circumstantial freedom through 
technology. This is of course what we may 
call a “Major Platitude.” I mention it in 
order to contrast it with another “Major 
Platitude,” namely, that science, partic- 
ularly in the last hundred years, has made 
us aware much more acutely than our 
ancestors were, of the fact that man is 
caught in the web of law. 

It is only necessary to mention three 
names, in an eponymic sense, to clinch the 
point: Darwin, Freud and Franz Boas. If 
man is the product of evolution, or rather, 
since he is, it is argued, we must accept a 
functional conception of mind. Which is to 
say that philosophers must hand mind 
over to the psychologists who, upon getting 
it into their laboratory, cut it up, saving 
what they can use and scrapping the rest. 
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It was not Gilbert Ryle who exorcised the 
ghost from the machine. Nor John B. 
Watson. Nor John Dewey. Nor even 
Edgard A. Singer who, it has been cor- 
rectly claimed, anticipated Watson. No one 
had to exorcise the ghost; scientists and 
philosophers intent on aping their scientific 
colleagues gradually came to realize that 
for the purposes of a scientific theory it 
was not necessary to believe the machine 
had ever been haunted. Indeed, they 
went farther: they came to realize that 
what they had taken with so much con- 
fidence to be a machine was not altogether 
a machine. Which is to say that an analy- 
sis of body processes in mechanistic terms 
was but the illicit exploitation of a seduc- 
tive metaphor. But while the body was no 
machine, but only in some respects like 
one, and while the machine was not 
haunted by a ghost but merely rattled at 
times with noises we call meaningful dis- 
course, nevertheless both the body and its 
processes—and these include of course 
those laryngeal noises that gave rise to the 
legend of the ghost—came much more 
within the exclusive domain of science 
than it had been claimed to be in the days 
of de la Metrie or even of T. H. Huxley. 
Darwin’s Bulldog could still speak of the 
mind, even if only to discuss it as an 
epiphenomenon. 

But then, as historians put it, there 
came William James, and then Singer, and 
then Dewey, and then Watson. And finally, 
to put the bunting and the flags on top of 
the arch that celebrates the last reduction 
to which man could be subjected, came the 
master of the logophiliacs, Gilbert Ryle. 
As an aside it is desirable to call attention 
to the fact that Broad’s joke about Ameri- 
can professors needs to be brought up to 
date, since the trend which was the butt of 
his cutting wit has been reversed: now, 
when fallacies die in the United States they 
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cross the Atlantic and are revived by Eng- 
lish dons. 

But if we do away with the big ghost 
that haunts the machine and, as a conse- 
quence, with the little ghosts that make up 
the big ghost, such as the imagination and 
the conscience, do we not thus get rid of 
the problem of the freedom of the will? If 
there is no will, to ask whether it is free is 
the same as to ask whether the famous 
present king of France has a wart on his 
nose. So it would seem, until we remember 
that we still want to know whether our will- 
ing is determined or not. We can thus see 
that linguistic therapy may be miraculous 
in its power to cure us of systematically 
misleading expressions and category mis- 
takes, but it does not solve at least one of 
the problems in which we are interested. 

What is more, we still have to face 
Freud. We cannot dispose of him as some 
New York anti-Freudians do, by stretching 
him on the Procustean bed of an a priori 
conception of science.* For even if depth 
psychology is no science—and I agree it is 
not, in the sense that the New York anti- 
Freudians say it is not—there is one in- 
sight this non-science has given us that we 
cannot reject, namely that we can no long- 
er speak of men being sane or insane, in an 
exclusively disjunctive way. The question 
is, “In what sense and to what extent, does 
Peter or Paul suffer from neurosis?” If 
this is the case, we cannot dismiss the rel- 
evance of Freud to the problem of freedom 
by saying, with a philosopher of my ac- 
quaintance, that of course a neurotic is not 
free. For what Freud has made us realize 
—something we can confirm for ourselves 
if we look closely enough at people we see 
every day—is that all of us, each and every 
one of us, suffers from some sort of psycho- 
logical malformation. But the problem is 
considerably more complicated, for certain 
neurotic traits that keep a man in bondage 
in one respect, may be a factor in his self- 
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realization in another respect. Thus an ac- 
ademic man who suffers from a chronic 
case of graphorhea will be more successful, 
other things being equal, than his colleague 
who suffers from graphophobia. 

Not only do we have to face Freud but 
we also have to face Boas, using the term, 
again, eponymically. In other words, to 
formulate the problem of freedom abstract- 
ly is to formulate it wrongly, for we are to 
some extent determined by culture. And an 
important feature of culture is that it cuts 
out, so to speak, from the numerous possi- 
bilities of being human, a relatively small 
number, transforming, pruning, limiting 
the indefinite potentialities of man, the an- 
imal, and thus enabling him to achieve the 
specific form of humanity he achieves. To 
achieve that form, culture seeks to deter- 
mine, and to some extent it always suc- 
ceeds in determining, the values that man 
espouses and even those he recognizes as 
values. Cultures do not seek a complete de- 
termination nor is the determination whol- 
ly successful; dynamic societies, particular- 
ly, leave to the individual’s discretion im- 
portant areas of activity where his creativ- 
ity is encouraged to discover new values. 

For this reason the simplistic thesis of 
the cultural relativist is inadmissible. On 
the other hand, freedom is always freedom 
within a web of determinations that are 
whatever they are found empirically to be 
and that function at the individual and so- 
cial level. To assert without qualification 
that these determinations account exhaust- 
ively for human action is as erroneous as 
to assert that man is utterly free from all 
determination. We must attend to this fact 
in order to realize that bondage to our cul- 
ture is a precondition of the circumstantial 
freedom with which it provides us. We no 
more readily suspect the limitations culture 
puts on us than we notice the weight of the 
atmosphere. But they are there, neverthe- 
less, limiting our freedom, while providing 
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us with the opportunity to exercise anoth- 
er kind of freedom, the freedom to realize 
ourselves along patteris provided by the 
culture, within and beyond which there is 
room for spontaneity. 

Overlapping the determinations of cul- 
ture are the determinations all societies ex- 
ercise in order to shape character. The 
process involves the shaping of a person, 
which is to say, an animal that acknowl- 
edges, through espousal and recognition, a 
more or less well integrated pattern of val- 
ues. The shaping of character is of interest 
to those concerned with the problem be- 
cause it reveals the way in which a per- 
son’s spontaneity is controlled, so to speak, 
in order to permit it to exercise itself effec- 
tively against circumstantial blocks. We 
know of no culture in which men are free 
to marry their mothers, their daughters, or 
their sisters. The qualification this state- 
ment requires does not invalidate it.> But 
by accepting such limitations on their ac- 
tion, men achieve the freedom to rear the 
family as we know it, which is to say, to 
lay the basis for social organization which 
enormously enhances our circumstantial 
freedom. We know of no society in which 
wanton homocide is permitted. We know of 
many in which a man’s word is his bond. 
To the degree that such conditioning is 
achieved, a man’s actions are predictable. 
By achieving such limitations on freedom 
men in society gain the freedom to achieve 
the kind of order that makes self-realiza- 
tion, as defined by the culture, possible. 

But astringent as is the conception of the 
character that some societies seek to shape, 
they cannot altogether avoid the unex- 
pected appearance of radical moral per- 
plexities whose resolution must be 
achieved, if at all, creatively, through the 
exercise of freedom and which, when 
solved successfully, while representing an 
instance of freedom, contribute new deter- 
minations by providing patterns for the 
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future resolution of similar perplexities. 
The first owner who decided that slavery 
was wrong and freed his human chattels or 
who, upon their rebellion, accepted their 
new status as free men, arrived at his de- 
cision creatively and by acting on that de- 
cision added to the circumstantial freedom 
of his society. But he did something that 
deserves passing notice. He limited the pos- 
sibility of others achieving the same act of 
creative freedom, for he provided them 
with a norm of conduct which they could 
no longer create—which they could choose 
freely, but which, on accepting, limited 
their freedom. 

At this point it is necessary to make ex- 
plicit that I am not asserting, with the cul- 
tural relativist, that man is culturally de- 
termined tout court. There is a modicum 
of truth, however, in the relativist’s per- 
nicious error, although the recognition 
of his partial truth does not commit us to 
accept his views. We simply do not know 
enough, as yet, about the way in which 
culture determines values and shapes char- 
acter, and about the varying degrees in 
which, under different circumstances, it ex- 
ercises determination, to make the univer- 
sal, unqualified claim of the relativist. But 
we do know something about the way in 
which cultures fail to determine values and 
character, and the care they take to allow 
whole areas of discretionary freedom to in- 
dividuals, to give us confidence that the 
generalization of cultural relativists is 
wrong. 

Once cultural determinism is mentioned 
it seems obvious enough. But advocates of 
unqualified philosophies of freedom do not 
seem to consider the way it affects their 
doctrines. One of these consequences it is 
imperative for us to notice. Let me ap- 
proach it indirectly by saying that Sartre’s 
doctrine of freedom derives some of the 
plausibility it has from the fact that it is a 
relatively adequate description of the world 
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in which he lives, a world in which the de- 
terminants that a healthy culture provides 
have lost their binding power. A megalo- 
politan is in one sense, but only in one 
sense, much more free than a member of a 
small, well integrated community. It fol- 
lows that Sartre’s doctrine of freedom is 
not universally valid but has only parochial 
application. For us, Western intellectuals in 
days darkening with what seems to be the 
twilight of our civilization, the eclectic and 
permissive culture in which we live offers 
us in one respect more possibilities than his 
culture offered the New Englander in the 
seventeenth century, or that his offered the 
Andaman Islander in the nineteenth. 

Another implication of the remarks 
about cultural determination worth notic- 
ing is that the alternative to our acceptance 
of the limitations imposed on us by culture 
is, in an important respect, destructive of 
freedom. Once more this is, of course, a 
matter of degree. Without the restrictive 
determinations of culture a people tends to 
spread and lose its identity. This holds for 
the individual too. We have a choice, then, 
on the one hand, between a river gouging 
its channel, as it rushes towards its destina- 
tion, and on the other, its spreading into a 
stagnant swamp. But the man or people 
who spreads free from the confining can- 
yon of culture must submit to the nullify- 
ing bondage of formlessness, aimlessness, 
shallowness and distraction. Or is it alto- 
gether false to hold that there have been 
periods in history when men or peoples lost 
their identity, overran their channel, and 
spread, floundering in search of freedom 
from the freedom of cultural determinism? 
Isn’t our megalopolitan non-culture, the 
synthetic, the factitious life of the intellec- 
tual today, with its ersatz passions, its ill- 
defined or even non-existent objectives, an 
index of the fact that we may be living 
through just such a period? 

What makes us uncomfortable in the 
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presence, say, of an orthodox Jew, with his 
obtrusive hat and his ridiculous locks, his 
absurd ritualism, his superstitous limita- 
tions? Why are we uncomfortable in his 
anachronistic presence? May it not be 
that his concentration exposes our weak- 
ness, his absurd faith exposes the hollow- 
ness of our enlightened agnosticism, his 
narrowness shows up the shallowness of 
our spread? May it not be that in his pres- 
ence we cannot shut our ear to the inner 
voice that whispers to us, “See him, the 
absurd creature, how strong he is, how 
much more himself he is than you are 
yourself; how much more fully realized he 
is as a man in his rejections than you are 
in your oecumenical acceptance of all 
forms, all faiths, all loyalties. You have no 
form that rejects other forms, no faith that 
excludes other faiths, no loyalty to be 
threatened by other loyalties.” It could be 
that for all our obvious superiority in the 
presence of this inbred absurdity, this an- 
achronistic recalcitrance, we envy him. It 
could be that the old Terencian chestnut is 
given the lie by the denials and rejections 
of this man, the refusals and strictures 
which so rigidly confine him. It could be 
that it is wise, because it is human, to in- 
sist that much that is human is, and should 
remain, alien to a man who wants to be as 
fully human as it is given to him to be. 

As a consequence of our failure to quali- 
fy the concept of freedom, we welcome 
both genuine freedom and its opposite, the 
denial of freedom, under the illusion that 
we are accepting true freedom. Something 
like the fear of being thus deceived is prob- 
ably what leads those philosophies classi- 
fied by Mortimer Adler as self-realization 
theories of freedom to defend a theory that 
on a first inspection appears to be a per- 
verse paradox. For the doctrine in general 
terms affirms that we are free to improve 
ourselves, to reach perfection. But we ask 
ourselves whether we are truly free unless 
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we are free to do as we wish, and this in- 
cludes the satisfaction of every urge or 
tendency, every drive or desire of any kind 
whatever. And this includes vice, crime, 
deceit, unrestraint, licentiousness. If we are 
free we can indulge in what we wish and if 
we cannot, we cannot say that we are free. 
But the philosophers of self-realization say 
that a man who is utterly licentious, a He- 
liogabalus even without the power and 
imagination of the Roman, is not free but 
in bondage. And those who defend this 
theory make a very good case for it. 


Ill 


THIS IS OLD, old hat, but it deserves con- 
sideration here because it allows us to see 
how freedom needs be qualified when we 
consider the nature of morality and the 
way it determines conduct through codes 
and through the conscience, and thus re- 
duces spontaneity. Since Nietzsche’s day 
we hear more and more the argument that 
morality is immoral because it is a cruel 
enemy of life and that the conscience and 
the code with which it seeks to rule our ac- 
tions are but instruments of enslavement. 
Life, it is frequently argued, is larger than 
any moral code that can be devised and it 
should have primacy over any code or rule, 
for the latter cannot but diminish it, baffle 
it, impoverish it. 
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This evangel is not only backed by the 
authority of a number of distinguished 
writers, among whom, besides Nietzsche, 
Gide and D. H. Lawrence come readily to 
mind, but also by the authority of a modi- 
cum of truth, as the following pages, I 
hope, will show. I have called this doctrine 
“moral vitalism.” In the following discus- 
sion of it I borrow freely from remarks of 
mine already in print. 

When a thinker defends life against the 
attacks of a moral code, he cannot be con- 
strued as appealing to mere life, against 
the restrictive or impoverishing demands 
of morality. He can only be construed as 
defending one conception of the good life, 
which he takes to be better, against anoth- 
er, which he takes to be not as good. A lib- 
eration beyond good and evil is only a 
liberation from one good and its conse- 
quent evil for the sake of another good 
and, unfortunately, its consequent evil. The 
quarrel, then, between the moral vitalist 
and those who disagree with him, concerns 
the worth of the conflicting constellations 
of acknowledged values. Vitalism is a 
plausible moral stance, but not because it 


defends life against the partisans of death 


or immorality, or even amorality, against 
morality, but because it defends one kind 
of life against another, considered less 
worthy of living. 

What kind of life? The vitalist does not 
always make his views explicit, but when 
he does he advances a vague notion of 
“abundance of life,” as Leavis does when 
_ he defends D. H. Lawrence’s extrava- 
gances. The vitalist’s slogan seems to be 
based on the assumption that abundance of 
life entails abundance of realized values. 
But this assumption is possible only be- 
cause what is meant by life is left unde- 
fined. Abundance of life may indeed be 
abundance of values. But whether it is or 
not cannot be decided by an appeal to life 
qua life. In respect to morality, then, the 
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vitalist is on identically the same plane as, 
say, the life-denying Socrates of the Phae- 
do. For it is not life but the good life that 
he and Socrates would realize. Tirso de 
Molina’s Don Juan or Byron’s, or da 
Ponte’s Don Giovanni, may have lived a 
better life than the Socrates of the Phaedo; 
and that braggart and murderer, Benvenu- 
to, than Simon Stylite. But if Don Juan 
and Cellini lived better lives than Socrates 
and Simon, it was their morality such as 
it was that made the difference. 

If we allow the argument, we are in a 
position to make two observations of some 
import. The first is that we must distin- 
guish a conscience that is real enough but 
pathological, from a healthy conscience. 
Again it is a question of degree. A healthy 
conscience is one which is constituted by a 
more or less well integrated pattern of es- 
poused and recognized values that are op- 
erative in judgment and action. The 
healthy conscience enjoys freely given au- 
thority and represents satisfactorily the 
values that constitute it; it is obeyed by 
the desires it rules over, enjoying the re- 
spect even of those that it opposes. The 
pathological conscience usurps the author- 
ity with which it commands and commands 
by force. The former is an expression of 
life endowed with some spontaneity. The 
latter is a Nessus shirt that kills the spirit. 
A healthy conscience does not stamp out 
brutally all desires. But what is more im- 
portant, in such a conscience radically dis- 
ruptive desires are not likely to emerge, 
for the possibility was excluded when the 
character was formed. And those desires 
that make disruptive demands do not al- 
together lack docility and the tendency to 
cooperate towards a whole. 

An operative morality, when it is 
healthy, is neither like the melodramatic 
picture we get from Freud nor like the 
Apollonian dream of the Santayana of The 
Life of Reason. For Freud, a hardhearted 
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bully called the Super-Ego keeps the cellar 
trapdoor shut, lest a gang of totally dis- 
reputable goons, the drives of the Id, cut 
loose and go on the rampage. For Santa- 
yana, a sweet company of docile angels, 
the desires, dance in lovely choreographic 
patterns, kept in harmony by the all-seeing 
conductor, Reason. A healthy operative 
morality does not involve harshness, is not 
ruled by external ukases, does not generate 
frustration. And when a morality is frus- 
trating in a radical way we can be certain 
that it is already ill. Whatever has caused 
the illness—and we are not altogether ig- 
norant about the etiology of such phenom- 
ena—the self has somehow split and part 
of it, pretending to a discretionary authori- 
ty that the rest of the self does not acknowl- 
edge, compels its victims to behave in a 
manner repugnant to it. That such patho- 
logical conditions often occur, any one ac- 
quainted with the relevant literature or 
with mankind knows. That it is against 
such a condition that the moral vitalist can 
with justice address his strictures takes no 
extraordinary acuity to see. But that the 
whole of morality cannot be indicted on 
the basis of such partial view, ought to be 
equally clear to any one but the most 
prejudiced. 

I do not mean to deny that the con- 
science functions toward wayward desires 
as something external to itself. Nor would 
I deny that it can take an extremely harsh 
attitude towards solicitations, inner or out- 
er, that threaten to destroy the person. 
What I would emphasize is that the criti- 
cism of the moral vitalist is criticism with 
a sawed-off shot-gun. The conscience is 
sometimes harsh, ruthless, and sometimes 
when it is, it has, and sometimes it alto- 
gether lacks, justification for its attitude. 
But its harshness is an abnormal condition 
and it is not a frequently encountered one. 
The average condition is one in which the 
conscience is self-deceived, over-permissive, 
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sluggish towards itself and towards those 
agencies that aid complacency and disorder. 
When morality becomes immoral, as no 
doubt sometimes it does, when a code be- 
comes an accumulation of imperatives to 
complete frustration, repressive ukases, it 
rightly deserves the criticism not only of 
the shot-gun vitalist but of everybody. But 
the criticism makes no sense unless we ac- 
knowledge that we make it from another 
moral perspective that we consider superior 
to that which we are criticizing. 

Whether a given criticism of a given 
morality is valid or not—whether, for in- 
stance, the criticism of Nietzsche,or Gide. 
or D. H. Lawrence, is valid or not— 
depends, then, on the specific criteria with 
which the morality under criticism is chal- 
lenged, no less than on the charges made 
against it. But no one, neither the vitalist. 
nor the romantic, nor the self-styled 
“amoralist,” can live a whole life con- 
sistently outside the confining fence of a 
moral code: the choice for us is between a 
consistent morality that permits our living 
deeply and significantly, and one that is 
vague, ill-defined, and fosters formlessness 
and lack of direction. 

The second observation is that a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between a morality 
viewed from the inside and the same mo- 
rality viewed from the outside. From the 
outside, to the extent that a moral code 
differs from our own, it looks either ridicu- 
lous or tyrannical. Why should not a man 
have three wives or three hundred, if the 
wives do not object and the man can sup- 
port them? Why should we not indulge in 
premarital sexual relations, if conception 
can be prevented or the children can be 
properly taken care of? Why should not 
two men settle their differences somewhere 
outside city limits, under a code devised to 
insure a measure of fair-play? Why should 
not a woman sell her body if she prefers 
that type of life to the drudgery of a fac- 
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tory? She can, today, with little care, 
avoid infection and prevent conception. 
What can be wrong with slavery, if the 
slave is better cared for by the master than 
by himself, and if he is content? 

Such questions have two answers, one 
given by the man who believes in such 
practices and another given by those who 
condemn them. To the outsider, a system 
of taboos is nothing but a system of inhi- 
bitions and meaningless sacrifices, unrea- 
sonable on any of the many meanings we 
assign the term “reason.” The fundamen- 
talist seems ridiculous to us enlightened 
ones, from the height of our wisdom and 
breadth of our knowledge. The New Eng- 
land Puritans in their apogee appear to us 
to have been enemies of life. There are 
those of us who remember the mop-up 
operations carried on against defeated 
puritanism in the last part of the teens and 
the first half of the twenties. The war had 
been ruthless and the self-righteousness of 
the victors was egregious, the attitude 
towards the defeated pitiless. There was 
nothing to be said for puritanism. It was 
wrong, totally and completely wrong; it 
was an enemy of life, of all life; it was a 
crushing instance of the immorality of 
morality. Or so it was assumed. But today, 
so long after the victory that the war is a 
fading memory, it takes no great effort of 
the imagination to acknowledge that the 
Puritan sought a form of perfection which 
was so compelling to him that no price was 
too high to pay for it, no self-denial too 
harsh. Indeed, he would not have been able 
to understand our calling it self-denial. The 
victors looked on his life as an absurd 
tissue of frustrations. He looked on it as a 
positive effort. What they took to be his 
denials he took to be willing offerings 
made with a glad heart to his God, and a 
small price to pay for the perfection he 
craved. 

In favor of a new morality, then, as 
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against one that is dead, a thinker can 
make his case. It is made when specific 
proof is brought forward to establish that 
values that claim espousal are indeed dead 
or that the conscience has indeed become 
tyrannical in specific ways. No ‘case what- 
ever can be made against a morality, 
whether alive or dead, from a non-moral 
point of view. 

Lest these remarks be misunderstood, 
let me reiterate that I am not arguing 
for cultural relativism. It is one thing to as- 
sert that some renunciations are not con- 
sidered renunciations by those who make 
them and another to argue that any style 
of life is as good as any other. 

I conclude that the defense of philosophi- 
cal freedom must reckon with the quali- 
fications I have indicated. 


IV 


THE DEFENDER OF UNQUALIFIED FREEDOM 
makes the following retort: “Your argu- 
ment is beside the point. The freedom I am 
interested in defending is a deliverance 
of consciousness and requires no qualifi- 
cation. Your qualifications are irrelevant 
to it. Indeed, your effort to qualify it in- 
dicates that you do not understand what 
freedom is.” I quote Frank Knight—and I 
quote him because my respect and admira- 
tion for the man makes it difficult for me 
to disagree with him. He writes: 
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I shall pass briefly over the venerable 
question of the fact of freedom in the 
sense of the reality of choice, the meta- 
physical problem of the freedom of the 
will. The question is certainly answered 
in the affirmative by the very act of 
raising it as a question, or that of 
answering it either negatively or affirm- 
atively ... Freedom is an ultimate datum 
of experience and a condition prerequi- 
site to all discourse, even to all thinking 
. . . The ultimate fact of freedom is 
freedom of thought, the power or capac- 
ity to control one’s own mental content 
or not to control it.® 


And, at the turn of the page from where 
I found this quotation in Adler, I borrow 
a quotation from Santayana, in which he 
speaks of “The intuition of the positive 
truth that .. . the self . . . decides accord- 


ing to its free will, contingently and in- 
explicably.””? 


It would seem as if Knight and San- 
tayana are right; the deliverance or intui- 
tion of freedom is proof of its existence 
and the qualifications I have suggested are 
not relevant. Freedom, then, it would ap- 
pear, exists when we exercise our capacity 
to choose and not our capacity to carry 
out our choice in action or our capacity to 
remove obstacles in our way. I might have 
been thrust by accident into a culture that 
does not permit head-hunting and head- 
shrinking, but I am still free to desire to 
go to the eastern foothills of the Equatorial 
Andes and join the Jivaros in their gentle 
pass-time. No one can deny my capacity 
for choice, for I know I have it and know 
it as clearly as it is possible to know any- 
thing. 

Must we then agree with those who 
argue that the intuition of freedom is suf- 
ficient proof of its existence? The deliver- 
ance itself cannot be doubted. But the de- 
liverance is no proof of freedom. Again 
Freud stands in our way. We must first 
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distinguish between objective and subjec- 
tive freedom. A man may believe he is 
choosing freely and he may be rigorously 
determined in his choice. This distinction, 
I believe, was contributed by Schopen- 
hauer, but it carried less weight before 
Freud than it does today. We can only re- 
ject it today on a two dimensional notion 
of the mind, an archaic notion I am quite 
content to leave to Jean Paul Sartre and 
his disciples to defend. 

The second reason stems from the first 
and was pointed out by Freud in his Psy- 
chopathology of Everyday Life.® It is only 
in trivial, indifferent decisions that we feel 
we choose freely. Momentous decisions, 
particularly difficult moral ones, are ac- 
companied by a feeling of compulsion. We 
feel we choose because we cannot help it, 
fight as much as we may against the choice 
we finally arrive at. Any one who has 
fought out a conflict between desire and 
duty knows what I am speaking about. 
If the line of duty is chosen, it is clearly 
chosen by a divided self and under what 
seems to be compulsion, in which the com- 
pelling conscience comes much closer to 
Freud’s picture of the super-ego than I al- 
lowed a few pages back. If desire triumphs 
the self, again, finds itself carried by some- 
thing beyond its control. In the latter case 
there is no question of freedom of choice. 
But is there in the former? 

I think the self that follows the line of 
duty is free, but to show adequately that 
it is would take us far afield. Suffice here 
to distinguish between the choice of one of 
two or more alternative courses of conduct 
and the ground on which the choice is 
made. The choice is free. But the alterna- 
tive is chosen because its value or values 
exercised, not a determination, but an at- 
traction—which could have been resisted 
and often, when desire is powerful enough, 
is successfully resisted. What these obser- 
vations add up to is that the feeling of 
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freedom, the deliverance or intuition of it, 
on which Santayana and Knight base their 
argument for freedom (and of course 
those who follow this type of reasoning are 
legion) is no evidence for the actuality of 
freedom. Subjective feeling, however we 
refer to it, is no proof of the objective fact 
of freedom, once we admit that we are 
never fully and completely aware of all the 
factors controlling our decisions. 


V 


But / CAN HEAR some of my readers say- 
ing: “You have qualified freedom so thor- 
oughly that it is difficult to discover what 
is left of it. What kind of freedom do you 
believe in?” 

The freedom I believe in is encountered 
within the predetermined, more or less suc- 
cessfully operative. forms that give the 
life of man the distinctive nature it has 
in his hour of history and in his place in 
the old, pearshaped bit of matter that is 
our ancient earth. It is the freedom of 
creativity or spontaneity. I am convinced 
that men are endowed with genuine cre- 
ative powers. I do not mean that men are 
able somehow to analyze the components 
of their experience and to reshuffle them 
into fresh and hitherto unavailable pat- 
terns. This is how many philosophers inter- 
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pret creativity. I use the term in a sense 
which is quite different from that of re- 
shuffling. Man’s creative powers enable 
him to add something utterly new to what 
existed before and not merely a new com- 
bination of previously existing components. 

This, I am well aware, is a rash hypothe- 
sis. It goes against the intellectual ethos 
we inherited from the nineteenth century. 
It is also a hypothesis for which no proof 
could be offered that would satisfy the 
empiricist. It also runs the risk of drawing 
criticism from the opposite end of the 
philosophical spectrum, the theological. 
The empiricist will argue that in order to 
assert that something is entirely new, we 
would have to be certain that we have 
examined all the factors prior to the act of 
creation that could conceivably be sus- 
pected of being causal antecedents of the 
created object. But we cannot prove we 
have not neglected a factor. If creativity 
means genuine spontaneity, the gratuitous 
popping into the creative mind of some- 
thing that was not at all there before the 
act of creation, it is a hypothesis for 
which no empirical evidence can be given. 
Thus. if we assert that Cézanne was a 
creative artist, what we claim is that we 
have exhaustively examined all the factors 
that can conceivably be thought of as de- 
terminants of his activity and we do not 
find any that account for the novelty he 
brought into the tradition of French paint- 
ing. But we cannot know that we have made 
an exhaustive investigation of all possibly 
relevant factors. There is always the pos- 
sibility that an important factor which de- 
termined Cézanne’s contribution was over- 
looked. 

The second difficulty is this: if we assert 
creativity as I assert it, we are saying that 
the upshot of a certain kind of activity. 
the creative, is not only unpredictable in 
practice but in principle. And this view is 
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repugnant to the theologian who holds that 
God is omniscient and omnipotent. 

Aside from the fact that to speak about 
God knowing as we know is to indulge in 
an abuse of language, the objections of the 
theologian may be allayed by pointing out 
that the radical creativity of man is one in 
respect to the realm of existence and not to 
other realms of being. In respect to other 
realms, what the creative mind does is to 
discover values and structures that have 
status in being prior to their creation in the 
realm of history. I am, of course, aware of 
the fact that although this view has been 
held by great thinkers in the past and is 
held by distinguished thinkers on the con- 
tinent at present, it is radically repugnant 
to the majority of American and British 
philosophers today. But I find the view 
necessary to give an adequate account of 
the moral life, the creative activity of man, 
and much else.® 

But note that the term “creative” refers 
not only to activities usually taken to be the 
highest of which men are capable, but to 
activities in all spheres of human interest. 
From the moment man began to rise from 
his brute state, he has been creative, in all 
spheres of endeavor and all along, until 
today, when it would seem as if his major 
creative effort is addressed to self-destruc- 
tion. 

But how do I support the view of rad- 
ical creativity? I hold it on the following 
grounds: the hypothesis of radical creativ- 
ity gives me a better picture of the universe 
than I can get without it. The conceptions 
it yields are more adequate to my sense 
of the complexities of human experience 
and what I take to be the conditions of 
human living than is a hypothesis accord- 
ing to which what is new is but an ingen- 
ious combination and permutation of what 
was already there before. The idea of 
creativity advanced here is more congruent 
than is denial with what I regard as an 
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appropriate Weltanschauung, a view of the 
nature of man and of the universe of which 
he is a part. 

Nevertheless, it should be clear from the 
preceding argument that absolute creativi- 
ty would make all science, including the 
sciences of man, impossible. It would make 
the formation of character and the process 
of education, and therefore morality, im- 
possible. It would deny the neuroses and 
the possibility of treating them. It would 
have ominous effects for the reception of 
art and philosophy. In short, it would make 
human society, as we know it, impossible. 
This forces on the man who asserts cre- 
ativity an important qualification. A cre- 
ative advance is never radical, never a 
complete and unqualified leap into some- 
thing utterly new. It is always a partial 
leap, a contribution containing only a mod- 
icum of novelty, never total novelty. In 
some respects only, to some degree only, 
never wholly, is the creative contribution 
truly creative. 

This is true of all human history. Politi- 
cal revolutions often seem, to those who 
participate in them, to be total upheavals. 
But in retrospect we see that social inertia 
resists utterly radical changes. Thus, a dec- 
ade ago, we talked glibly of democratizing 
Japan, as if we could alter radically the 
ethos of a human group in a few years by 
sheer fiat. The Bolsheviks thought they 
could change Russian culture and build a 
new society according to the conceptions of 
Marx and Lenin. For a time it looked as 
if they were going to bring it off. But to- 
day it is generally admitted that Lenin, 
Stalin and their successors have in many 
important respects been the heirs rather | 
than the transformers of the culture they 
control so despotically. 

It is a good thing, then, that creativity 
never brings about a totally catastrophic 
change because, if it did, the contribution 
of the creative mind in any field would be 
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unintelligible and therefore unacceptable. 
Indeed, to the degree to which the creative 
act is radical, to that extent the contribu- 
tion is frequently rejected because it is 
found to be unintelligible. Cézanne is again 
in point. The fight against him was not 
only motivated by the stupidity or the ob- 
tuse conservatism of those who fought him. 
In order to be able to look with profit at 
Cézanne, men had to learn new ways of 
looking at painting; they had to give up 
old preconceptions about what a painting 
is; they had to learn to assume a new 
stance before the canvas. But the public 
was not aware that such modifications were 
required. Coming to the paintings of a 
great creative artist with old habits, men 
saw what appeared to them outrageous. 
This is an old and often told tale. 

The notion of freedom that has been ad- 
vanced in this paper is one that does jus- 
tice to the exigencies for continuity and 
yet for renovation in human living. It will 
not satisfy the man bent on remaking the 
world entirely out of nothing, erasing the 
past and building something utterly new; 
nor will it please the man who fears that 
every change is a change for the worse. 
The view satisfies the need for an oper- 
ative conscience that is not solipsistic, but 
that acknowledges nevertheless that at no 
time while men live can they be certain 
they have achieved wisdom. But to argue 
in detail how this offers a basis for the cre- 
ative life and for the exigencies of continu- 
ity in culture would call for another paper 
at least the length of this one. 


Notes 


2Mortimer J. Adler, The Idea of Freedom Dia- 
lectical Examination of the Conceptions of Free- 
dom. (New York, 1958). 
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*For the fact that, and the way in which, the 
naturalist begs a number of critical questions 
and substitutes faith for the evidence he claims 
to supply, see my essay, “Science and the Studies 
of Man” in Scientism and Values. Edited by Hel- 
mut Schoeck and James W. Wiggins (Princeton, 
New Jersey), 1960, pp. 50-82. 


*Ernest Nagel, “Naturalism Reconsidered.” In 
Proceedings and Addresses of the American Phil- 
osophical Association. 1954-1955: The central 
tenets of naturalism “are supported by compelling 
empirical evidence rather than dicta based on 
dogmatic preference.” As judged by the method 
of modern empirical science, “the evidence” in 
the writer’s “opinion is at present conclusive for 
the truth of naturalism.” p. 12. 


“Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and Philoso- 
phy. Edited by Sidney Hook (New York, 1959), 
Chapters 2 and 11. 


"The qualification refers to the well known fact 
that in some cultures brother-sister marriages are 
permitted (or prescribed?) for members of the 
class that holds power; among the Incas, the an- 
cient Egyptians and the Hawaiians, for instance. 
Anthropologists also cite a few cases of approved 
cohabitation among father and daughter, as 
among the nobility of the Azande of Central 
Africa and the East African Thonga, among 
whom lion hunters were permitted (or was it, 
directed to?) indulge in sexual intercourse with 
their daughters before a hunt. But these excep- 
tions merely probe the rule — in the original 
sense of the dictum, not in the pragmatic, op- 
portunistic, sense the dictum has acquired by de- 
generation. 


Adler, Op. cit., p. 405. 
“Adler, Op. cit., p. 406. 


*I owe this important point regarding Freud’s 
observation about the compelling nature of diffi- 
cult decisions to Professor Samuel M. Thompson, 
The Nature of Philosophy (New York, 1961) p. 
263. Thompson’s discussion of the problem of 
freedom, although a chapter in a book intended 
as an introduction to philosophy, is a perspicuous 
and authoritative presentation of the libertarian’s 
case. 


*I am faced, here, with what appears to be a 
paradox: creation and discovery. Naturalists and 
certain types of religious men have no such diffi- 
culty. The solution of the paradox so inadequate- 
ly sketched here I have discussed, with respect 
to artistic creativity, elsewhere. 
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Its relation to art, politics and society 


The Importance of Cultural kreedom 


RICHARD M. WEAVER 


CULTURE IN ITS FORMAL DEFINITION IS one 
of the fulfillments of the psychic need of 
man. The human being is a focal point of 
consciousness who looks with wondering 
eyes upon the universe into which he is 
born a kind of stranger. No other being, 
as far as we can tell, feels the same amount 
of tension between himself and the sur- 
roundings in which he must pass his ex- 
istence. His kind of awareness is accom- 
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panied by degrees of restlessness and pain, 
and it is absolutely necessary, as we must 
infer from the historical record, that he do 
something to humanize his vision and to - 
cognize in special ways his relation to these 
surroundings. This he does by creating 
what is called a culture. 

A culture nearly always appears con- 
temporaneously with the expression of 
religious feeling. However, the two expres- 
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sions must be distinguished as follows: 
religion is man’s response to the totality 
and to the question of his destiny. Through 
religion he reveals his profoundest intui- 
tion regarding his origin, his mission on 
earth, and his future state. Culture is 
sometimes auxiliary to this expression, but 
characteristically it is man’s response to 
the various manifestations of this world 
as they impinge upon his mundane life. 
He alters these to forms that reflect mean- 
ing; he fills interstices which appear 
unbearable when left void; he dresses 
with significance things which in their 
brute empirical reality are an affront to 
the spirit. In doing this he makes extensive 
use of symbolism, and because symbolism 
is supra-natural, we can say that cultural 
expression is a vestibule between man’s 
worldly activities and the concept of a 
supra-nature which lies at the core of most 
religions. Anyone who engages in cultural 
activity, however unconscious he may be 
of this truth, is testifying to a feeling that 
man is something more than a part of 
nature. And only when man has begun to 
create a culture does he feel that he has 
found a proper way of life.’ 


II 


LITTLE MORE NEEDS to be said about the 
value of culture (a value which has on 
some occasions been challenged). But 
something does need to be said about the 
right of a culture to its self-constitution and 
self-direction. In surveying the history of 
cultures, we may be tempted to describe 
any given culture as a perfectly spontane- 
ous and unregulated expression of the 
human spirit which can know no law 
except delight in what it creates. But when 
we study the phenomenology more criti- 
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cally, we become aware of a formal en- 
telechy. A fact strikingly evident in the 
history of cultures is that any given culture 
is born, rises, and flourishes as an integer; 
that is to say, an entity striving to achieve 
and maintain homogeneity. It is this co- 
hesive wholeness which enables us to iden- 
tify it as different from other cultures, to 
give coherent descriptions of it, and to 
make predictions on the basis of these 
descriptions. Culture by its very nature 
tends to be centripetal, or to aspire toward 
some unity in its representational modes. 

The reason for this is that every culture 
polarizes around some animating idea, fig- 
ment, or value, toward which everything 
that it produces bears some discoverable 
relation. Everyone perceives that cultures 
are marked by characteristic styles; and the 
style will have its source in some idea, 
feeling, or projection that exists as a foun- 
tain feeding the various streams that flow 
down even into those areas where cultural 
expression is but slight. A culture lives 
under the aegis of an image, almost a 
tyrannizing image, which imposes some- 
thing of its form upon all the numerous 
and varied manifestations of its activity. 
This but underlines the truth that a culture 
is a shared thing, which cannot exist with- 
out consensus. The members of a culture 
are in a manner of speaking communicants 
of that culture, and they look toward the 
center as to some source of authority for 
an imperative. Thus culture always appears 
as a creation integral and self-forming, 
which maintains a coherency amid things 
which may be neutral, foreign, or distrac- 
tive.” 

The above feature deserves stressing be- 
cause today culture is being threatened by 
some who do not understand — and who 
would oppose if they did understand — 
this principle of cultural integrity. A 
chief danger to cultural freedom in our 
time comes from certain political fanati- 
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cisms which are trying to break down this 
cultural integrity by assuming or attempt- 
ing to prove that it has no right to exist. 
Sometimes this proceeding is against cul- 
tures which have existed independently 
under one political sovereignty; sometimes 
it is against the traditional or naturally 
evolved culture within one nation because 
it is argued that the institutions of that 
culture are obstacles to “progressive” re- 
form. In the first case the movement is 
against culture pluralism, out of a hostility 
to independent centers of influence; in the 
second it may be this also, but it may be 
more directly interested in subordinating 
culture to ends of the state which have 
been conceived out of speculation rather 
than out of consultation with history. 

The fomenters of such movements are 
trying to make political schemata prevail, 
and they are prone to regard anything 
that stands in the way of these — even cul- 
tural creations of the highest power to 
gratify artistically — as “reactionary.” 
Both would deny to culture its rightful 
measure of autonomy, the one trying to 
pour it into the mould of the supervening 
national state, the other attempting to 
bring it into line with political abstractions 
which may have no relation to the spirit 
out of which the culture was born. Both 
are opposed to culture as expressive of a 
region, but there is ample ground for as- 
serting that all cultures are necessarily re- 
gional. 

We are not equipped to oppose their at- 
tempts without a fuller understanding of 
the essential nature of culture. For this 
reason | return to the point that a culture 
has to retain a high degree of integrity in 
order to survive, and that in order to main- 
tain that integrity it has to practice a 
principle of exclusiveness. A culture is 
born expressive of a place and a time, and 
a mood which says implicitly “We hold 
these values.” It is these particularities 
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which give it character, and as a matter of 
nature character and integrity go together. 
A culture is like an organic creation in 
that its constitution cannot tolerate more 
than a certain amount of what is foreign 
or extraneous. Certain outside values may 
be assimilated through transformation or 
reworking, but fundamentally unless a cul- 
ture can maintain its own right to its own 
choices — its own inclusions and exclu- 
sions — it will cease. It may be simply 
suppressed, or the cessation may take the 
form of a decline into eclecticism, cosmo- 
politanism, Alexandrianism, or those 
politically fostered modes which have been 
an emergence of our time — all of which 
conditions are incapable of profound cul- 
tural creation. 

For the freedom of cultures as wholes, 
two rights must be respected: the right of 
cultural pluralism where different cultures 
have developed, and the right of cultural 
autonomy in the development of a single 
culture. In a word, cultural freedom on 
this plane starts with the acknowledgement 
of the right of a culture to be itself. This 
is a principle deduced from the nature of 
culture, not from the nature of the state. 
Culture grows from roots more enduring 
than those of the political state. It also 
offers satisfactions more intimate than 
those of the political state; and hence it is 
wrong to force it to defer to political ab- 
stractions; the very fact that it has not 
chosen to embody those abstractions is 
evidence that they are extraneous. Culture 
emerges out of climatic, geographical, ec- 
ological, racial, religious, and linguistic 
soils; a state may have to deal with all 
these factors, but it does not deal with © 
them at the level where they enter into 
cultural expression. That is the reason for 
saying that the policy of a state toward 
the culture or cultures within it should be 
laisser faire, except at those points where 
collisions may be so severe that they 
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imperil the minimum preservation of order 
with which the state is charged. 
Abstraction in the form of the political 
dictate is the great foe of what must de- 
velop physiognomically. Cutural freedom is 
in special danger today because so much of 
our life has been politicalized in recent 
decades. We need not concern ourselves 
with the repression which was practiced in 
National Socialist Germany and is being 
practiced in Soviet Russia today. We know 
these forms for what they are; they are 
part and parcel of such regimes, and the 
case against them is largely one with the 
case against those regimes. It is otherwise 
with governments which are popular and 
free, but which allow political sanction to 
pressures building up against types of cul- 
tural expression. Sometimes we do not find 
it easy, in these cases, to distinguish be- 
tween society and government; but we can 
be clear as to the direction of the pressure. 
It moves to condemn on grounds which are 
social and political, and its desire is for 
uniformity, standardization, consolidation, 
and all the other features of Gleichschal- 
tung, as it moves to protect from criticism 
and even from realistic depiction some- 
thing over which people have become polit- 
ically excited. In our American experience, 
these pressures have been social largely, 
but sometimes they have been sufficient to 
manipulate local official bodies, such as 
boards and legislatures, to effect their will. 
Moreover, the occurrences have been occa- 
sional rather than systematic, but if they 
are allowed to happen often enough, the 
occasions could harden into a precedent. 
A current trend which throws into clear 
relief this danger is the practice of con- 
demning books because they give an unflat- 
tering picture or apply supposedly deroga- 
tory terms to minority groups. Ethnic 
groups have been especially militant 
against this kind of expression, and even 
that American classic Huckleberry Finn 
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has been challenged and actually with- 
drawn from circulation in some places be- 
cause the author applied to the Negro a 
form of the name widely used in his time. 
But the principle if accepted could be in- 
voked by any minority which had had its 
feelings hurt or which merely happened to 
be politically or socially ambitious. Ap- 
plied in extreme form it could require us 
to remove Boswell from the shelves because 
of Dr. Johnson’s derogatory remarks about 
Scotsmen and Americans. 

I hope there is no need to argue that it 
would be culturally fatal to regard in this 
way any individual or group as being 
above artistic intuition or critical evalua- 
tion. I call this an example of political fa- 
naticism invading the realm of culture be- 
cause the primary role of culture is neither 
to carry into effect the specific laws of the 
state or to give force to political ideologies 
which have won a temporary ascendancy. 
In these instances it is being asked to bow 
before a dogmatic equalitarianism. The 
truth to be recognized is that the cultural 
mission is to symbolize reality as this is re- 
flected in men’s attitudes, and there can be 
no @ priori dictation to it to flatter or dis- 
parage. Creations that do one or the other 
must come out of honest perceptions and 
feelings, which are at some point in time 
expressive of a consensus. An artist may 
use as his subject matter attitudes of a past 
time, of a present time, or of a future time. 

There exist, and I hope there will always 
continue to exist a large number of minor- 
ities of different kinds. Inevitably these will 
be the objects of varying attitudes, and the 
attitudes themselves will undergo changes. 
Whatever the level of expression, any such 
restraint of treatment would cut artistic ef- 
fort off from the possibility of doing what 
it is supposed to do, and the situation 
would be far worse if the minority were al- 
lowed to prescribe the treatment. In short, 
it is wholly unpermissible to censor work 
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of culture for presenting a subject as less 
attractive than one would like it to be. The 
right to represent freely is an inherent 
prerogative of culture; corrections will 
have to be left to change of attitude, to im- 
provement of taste, to supplementation—or 
to better art.* The principle is simple: an 
artist cannot be bound to present only im- 
ages of the innocuous. If he is a profound 
artist, he may be presenting images of 
what the majority will like a generation 
hence, for what the artist sees and what 
the generality of men see are at times two 
different things. 


Ill 


THESE FORCES OF REPRESSION raise the 
question of whether there exists any signif- 
icant relation between the various forms of 
government and the liberty of culture to 
flourish. Many would like to assume that 
there is a steady relation between the de- 
gree of democracy and the degree of cul- 
tural freedom, but this assumption is open 
to historical challenge. The most brilliant 
phase of Greek culture occurred indeed un- 
der a democracy, but a democracy which, 
according to Thucydides, was a “rule by 
the first citizen.” The Augustan age of 
Rome, in the first century of the Empire, 
was by no means culturally poor. Nor 
would one call England in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century a period in which 
culture was stifled by a strong Tudor gov- 
ernment. The high point of French drama 
was reached under Louis XIV, not to speak 
of the flourishing of many other arts at 
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that time. Descending to later periods, we 
find that Imperial Germany in the later 
part of the nineteenth century was enor- 
mously creative. Even Czarist Russia, des- 
pite its many repressions, was very produc- 
tive of literature. 

On the other hand, there have been gov- 
ernments of the monarchial kind which 
have been discouraging to cultural en- 
deavor. George Savile, Lord Halifax, in 
that remarkable political testament called 
“The Character of a Trimmer,” while de- 
claring himself biased in favor of mon- 
archy, confessed that “in all overgrown 
monarchies reason, learning, and inquiry 
are hang’d in effigy for mutineers.”* 

Two extremes emerge from this exami- 
nation. There are some despotic govern- 
ments so filled with a feeling of insecurity 
that they regard the free life of culture as 
a threat to their existence (according to an 
informant of mine, contemporary Spain is 
an example). Others out of simple barbar- 
ousness or selfishness may do the same. A 
highly centralized government which is 
fearful of the structure of its power may be 
unfavorable to cultural activity except in 
so far as culture can be manipulated in the 
government’s vindication. 

On the other extreme is the kind of pop- 
ular government which is so distrustful of 
all forms of distinction that it sees even in 
the cultivated individual a menace to its 
existence. Such states are likely to main- 
tain a pressure which discourages cultural 
endeavor, although the pressure may be 
exerted through social channels. But apos- 
trophes to universal enlightenment and cul- 
ture do little good if the state renders odi- 
ous or impossible the forms in which these: 
have to manifest themselves concretely. 
Everyone recognizes that there has been a 
strain of this in American life, although we 
have been spared the harshness of Ja- 
cobinism. Democracies tend to be jealous 
of exemptions from their authority. Yet 
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there is certainly something to Machiavel- 
li’s statement that a popular form of gov- 
ernment elicits more of the energies of the 
people. 

It is important to note that Jacobinism 
has always been hostile to culture.*> When 
the scientist Lavoisier was brought to trial 
during the French Revolution, his contri- 
butions to knowledge, which were of the 
first order, were pleaded as a reason to 
spare his life. The plea is said to have been 
answered by the President of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal with the statement: “La 
République n’a pas besoin de savants,” and 
Lavoisier was sent to the guillotine. The 
extreme radical Francois Babeuf, in his 
“Manifesto of the Society of Equals,” ex- 
claimed, “Let all the arts perish if only we 
can have equality.” The nihilist Pisarev de- 
clared that he would rather be a Russian 
shoemaker than a Russian Raphael. In 
Hitler’s Germany, which was a pathological 
deviation of the right as this extremism 
was of the left, there was contempt for cul- 
tivation well epitomized for posterity in the 
saying, “When I hear the word ‘culture,’ 
I reach for my revolver.” 

The reason is simply that these are viru- 
lences, and that culture does not survive in 
the presence of a virus. 

Modern communism is full of the spirit 
of Jacobinism; and its influence upon cul- 
ture, wherever it has made headway, has 
been much the same. The story of Paster- 
nak needs no retelling. Mikhail Sholokov 
is, I believe, under a kind of limited dis- 
pensation; he is allowed to portray the lo- 
cal and the traditional, but not to the point 
of impugning party doctrine. Communism 
is by its very nature intolerant of indepen- 
dent projections of reality. And there is the 
further consideration that no one can take 
culture seriously if he believes that it is 
only the uppermost of several layers of 
epiphenomena resting on a primary reality 
of economic activity. 
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IV 


THESE ARE POLITICAL interferences, but no 
discussion of cultural freedom would be 
complete without some notice of the right 
to moral censorship claimed by the politi- 
cal state. Whatever its form, virtually ev- 
ery state has at one time and another used 
its apparatus of coercion to forbid certain 
cultural expressions on the ground of their 
pernicious moral tendency. This is essen- 
tially an intrusion, to be distinguished 
from that cultural coercion which the spirit 
of a culture exercises in defense of its in- 
tegrity. The ever latent temptation to in- 
voke the right of moral censorship makes 
it desirable to study the question in princi- 
ple. 

The idea that a society can be absolutely 
open either politically or culturally seems 
to be untenable. But it can be more open 
culturally, and the reason for saying this is 
that cultural or artistic creation exists in 
the province of the imagination. That is 
not a completely isolated province, but 
since cultural works are not immediately 
translated into moral consequences, they 
should get the longest hearing before it is 
determined whether—‘nature imitating 
art—they are going to prove deleterious. 

Usually, it seems to me, we approach the 
problem from the wrong end. Granted that 
an ultimate right of censorship is defensi- 
ble, still a society which is culturally or 
physically in good health will not often 
need to invoke it. This does not mean that 
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in the life of such a society cultural expres- 
sion will never touch upon matters of ob- 
scenity or depravity. On the contrary, in 
such societies these subjects may receive 
quite frank treatment, as they did in the 
comedy of Aristophanes, the poetry of 
Chaucer, the plays of Shakespeare, some 
eighteenth century novels, and many other 
forms. The point is that in such artistic ex- 
pressions these matters are not the domi- 
nant foci of interest; they are there simply 
as filling out the normal range of human 
activity and interest. The culture is healthy 
enough to take them in its stride, to in- 
corporate them, to hold them in their place, 
and to pass on to more important matters. 
They are not offered to excite pruriency; 
they are present rather because their ab- 
sence would be an evidence of the infidelity 
of the artist to the complete artistic pic- 
ture.° The Elizabethans and Jacobeans, for 
example, did not grow worried over “inde- 
cent” allusions; they saw no reason why 
one should not be frank about all the facts 
of life. They had a vision which was steady 
and whole, and they were interested in se- 
rious themes, which become less serious in 
proportion as things are suppressed be- 
cause they might incite the perverse or the 
immature to harmful acts. Frankness is of 
course allied in meaning with freedom, 
which connotes maturity and poise. 

The conclusion is that a society will not 
feel the need for much censorship unless it 
is somehow out of joint itself. The exploita- 
tion of cultural media for purposes which 
could be called morbid shows not that 
there are naughty people around but that 
the society itself has developed weaknesses. 
(I cannot deal here with the problem of 
how the state should protect minors from 
things they are not yet ready to cope 
with.) There may be occasions on which a 
society shows itself to be in such poor 
health that too many people are going to 
obvert things—are going to turn the prod- 
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ucts of culture toward ends that supply a 
different sort of gratification. Then some 
public restraint on the principle of salus 
rei publicae suprema lex may be necessary. 
Yet this is a stopgap procedure; the real 
reform must come from the other end, with 
the symmetrical development of the indi- 
vidual, so that he is his own sufficient 
guardian. 

Our situation in the United States is 
complicated by a special historical inheri- 
tance. We are still suffering from the Puri- 
tan gnosis, which operates by rejecting to- 
tally certain parts of reality and then re- 
acts hysterically when these parts come 
slipping back in in the forms of artistic 
representation. Unless it could be estab- 
lished that Puritanism is the consensus of 
our culture, we can only say that in the 
various rebellions against Puritanical sup- 
pression we are witnessing not a tendency 
toward evil, but a normal effort of the cul- 
tural spirit to express itself without crip- 
pling hindrance. The remedy for this situa- 
tion is educating more people to see life 
and art in their true relations. 


V 


THE QUESTION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CREATOR in relation to his own cultural 
tradition is of special interest to our time. 
No other period has seen so many in- 
stances of artists in apparently violent re- 
volt, of creative workers of all kinds de- 
parting radically from the tradition or 
seeming to attack its deepest presupposi- 
tions. 
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In modern poetry, in painting, in 
music, in sculpture, and in other forms, 
the story has been much the same: the new 
artists are new in a sense which could im- 
ply total dissociation from the past. If mod- 
ern culture has produced some works 
which are aesthetically gratifying (and I 
for one would contend that it has) how can 
this wholesale revolt be explained meaning- 
fully within a pattern of consensus and 
freedom? 

Here one has to proceed with additional 
circumspection, because it is not given to 
us to lay down laws to poets, regarding 
either their subject matter or their forms. 
Still, we can insist that they be judged 
against a requirement that cultural crea- 
tion must satisfy certain psychic needs 
which we have earlier connected with the 
birth of culture. 

Within the fairly recent past the matter 
of artistic goals has become complicated 
by circumstances which artists in other 
ages have not had to face, at least in any- 
thing like such severe form. In most of the 
recognizable periods of art in the world’s 
history, we can see clearly enough how the 
artist was held to performance in a tradi- 
tion by an overriding mythos—a story 
about man or creation which provided the 
basic themes for his creations. The classical 
world had its mythology; the Islamic world 
had its religion, and our culture until re- 
cent times had the Christian story of man’s 
life on earth and the Christian eschatology. 
This was a constructive symbol which gave 
the artist a starting point and a resolution 
of his values, even when the latter was only 
implicit. 

But in the last century or two there has 
occurred a fragmentation of belief which 
has largely swept away this resource. In 
consequence, the artist of modernity has 
been faced with a true dilemma. He could 
choose on the one hand to symbolize the 
traditional values in the traditional forms 
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for a public which no longer had a live be- 
lief in those values and thus suffer the fate 
of being regarded as merely quaint; or he 
could attempt to revitalize the tradition, 
beginning with audiences sophisticated and 
serious, who are aware of what has hap- 
pened to man and to art. The most likely 
way to kill a tradition is to over-formalize 
it, which is to carry it on in the same way 
after everyone has ceased to defer to it. 
The way to revive it is to show that it has 
grown out of and is still related to our 
most cherished values. But this requires 
radical insight and the stripping away of 
many things which are mere accretions. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as some ap- 
parently do suppose, that all modern artists 
who have employed highly novel forms 
have been in revolt for revolt’s sake. The 
truth is that they have seen in_ revolt 
against some of the products of our civili- 
zation. The past century has been such an 
increase in popular education, with accom- 
panying accent on the peripheral, such 
availability of printing, so much cheap re- 
production and growth of the means of 
communication that there has been intro- 
duced into our culture a factor of vulgarity 
which touches many things and which 
works powerfully against the discipline of 
respect. The dominant trend of journalism 
and popular art has been in the direction 
of the non-serious. However, true culture 
and art cannot flourish unless people be- 
lieve that life presents some issues which 
are momentous. The tide of the trivial has 
been overwhelming, and it has seemed im- 
possible to artists to oppose the sweep 
through its own channels; that is, by fight- 
ing back through the very media that have 
engulfed them. It has seemed equally im- 
possible to oppose it by chanting the old 
values in the old ways, for this would truly 
be incantation. No one today can write a 
successful Shakespearean tragedy because 
our age in general does not possess a sense 
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of the tragic ambivalence of man. No one 
today could produce a Paradise Lost be- 
cause the paradigm on which this epic de- 
pends does not exist in the minds of the 
people. This is the kernel of truth in Walt 
Whitman’s remark that “To have great 
poets there must be great audiences too.” 
The only remaining strategy is to recover 
for man that sense which tells him that he 
needs this kind of play and this kind of 
poem. In his effort toward revivification 
of this sense, the modern artist has not in- 
frequently retired into himself; he has ac- 
cepted isolation or even alienation. We 
hear much complaint about the self-aliena- 
tion of the artist from society, yet we must 
ask ourselves whether this is not sometimes 
defensible or even necessary. Sometimes 
the good has to go underground, as it were. 
C. S. Lewis points out that in the time of 
Domitian humanity itself had to become an 
underground movement. 

At any rate, the “revolutionary” artist 
of whom I speak has had the aim of saving 
himself from the surrounding forces of 
sentimentality and vulgarity. In the nature 
of the case it is impossible to make a deal 
with these forces, and we should not be 
surprised if in striking back the artist has 
done so in ways even intended to be offen- 
sive. He has sometimes shown defiance and 
contempt toward those who would deny his 
level of seriousness. 

All of this can be pointed up by remark- 
ing that we live in a post-1914 world. Most 
of the problems which men thought had 
been buried by two centuries of progress 
and a century of peace have been resur- 
rected into life, some of them with a more 
frightening power to produce violence and 
chaos than ever before. As W. E. Hocking 
has observed: “The world-turmoil cannot 
fail to bring with it so wide a loss of order 
and predictable circumstances that no art 
today can bear to speak simply in terms 
of beauty and affirmation.’ That is why 
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much modern art is signalized by an offen- 
sive warfare against the complacent and 
the stereotypical. The artist with his supe- 
rior insight has perceived that we cannot 
afford such addictions. 

And art, with its usual prescience, antic- 
ipated 1914 somewhat. The new move- 
ments were stirring by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century (in limited forms some- 
what before), but the one which I[ select 
as an illustration erupted rather suddenly 
around 1912, the date conventionally taken 
for the beginning of modern poetry. 

The modern poet, at war with the com- 
placent and the stereotypical, has been 
spoken of as a revolutionary, but for rea- 
sons that will appear it would be just as 
meaningful, and it would better enable us 
to understand the object he has in view, to 
call him a reactionary. He is reacting 
through revolutionary means toward a vi- 
sion of the world which earlier epochs, not 
affected by the kind of degradation ours 
has been through, possessed more fully. 
Not all poets of course have done this in 
equal degree, but it is safe to say that no 
poet today can get a hearing among serious 
readers of poetry unless his work somehow 
reflects the torturing experiences, with the 
resulting complexity of attitude, which dis- 
tinguish our age. 

Looking over the characteristics of the 
genre, we see the poet trying to break 
through superficies of falsehood and in- 
adequacies of sensibility by avoiding all 
stock devices and patterns—of imagery, of 
phrasing, and sometimes of syntax, which 
might be expected to evoke a complacent 
response. He has spoken boldly through 
symbol and metaphor, avoiding the more | 
leisurely simile and full predication; 
through unexpected combinations, violent 
antitheses, juxtapositions of the colloquial 
with the traditionally poetic or literary, 
and other means of surprise and shock 
which he hoped would awaken the reader 
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into an awareness that there is a reality to 
be intuited aesthetically behind the senti- 
mental, romantic, and often vulgar encrus- 
tation of the last century or so. 

As a leading example of this, and an ex- 
ample very instructive on points which 
lack general understanding, I shall use 
T. S. Eliot. If we follow Eliot through “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” “The 
Waste Land,” and “The Hollow Men,” and 
then on through his later poems, we shall 
see what might be called the evolution of a 
conservative, or a conservator of our tradi- 
tion. He has pursued this evolution while 
remaining one of the most experimental of 
our creative writers. 

The first of the works named, which ap- 
peared in 1915, has been subjected to vary- 
ing interpretations; but I am satisfied to 
regard it as an extraordinary intuition of 
the frustration, lack of direction, and help- 
lessness which can be felt by a modern 
man at the height of our materially flour- 
ishing civilization. Space will not allow me 
to support this proposition with texts, but 
those familiar with the poem will recall 
enough of its method. They will realize that 
for a reader brought up in the preceding 
tradition of poetry, which means roughly 
the Victorian tradition, the poem teems 
with images which are vivid, but which 
shock, tease, or puzzle by their incongruity. 

The wonder created by “Prufrock,” 
however, was exceeded by that which met 
“The Waste Land” upon its appearance in 
1922. This is admittedly a difficult poem, 
with its ransacking of legend and literature 
for images, its sudden breaks in surface 
continuity, and its odd juxtapositions of 
the noble and the beautiful with the cheap 
and the tawdry. Now, after the lapse of 
half a century, when the poetry of Eliot 
and some others has to some extent passed 
into the public mind and has itself become 
a tradition of a sort, the novelty of the 
method does not seem as striking as it did 
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then. But then such affronts to the estab- 
lished idea of what a poem should be were 
taken as proofs positive that the poet had 
deserted his office, that he had contemptu- 
ously alienated himself from the whole 
tradition of poetry, that he was a man talk- 
ing to himself, and so on. The feeling was 
not lessened by the appearance of “The 
Hollow Men,” where the poet pursued the 
theme of emptiness through images of the 
barren and the repulsive. 

But with the later appearance of “The 
Journey of the Magi,” “Ash Wednesday,” 
and “The Four Quartets,” it began to be 
seen that Eliot was doing something very 
nearly the opposite of what had been 
alleged. He was in fact working to restore 
the tradition in so far as that depends upon 
a positive and coherent belief about man 
and his duty or destiny. “Prufrock” could 
indeed be called negative in the sense that 
its emphasis is upon a theme of depriva- 
tion. But “The Waste Land,” for all its 
images of chaos and its mood of resigna- 
tion to the breakdown of modern society, 
in fact prepares us for a turning toward 
affirmation, so much so that it has been 
described by one critic as “the rehabili- 
tation of a system of beliefs.”*® “The Hollow 
Men” presents some of the philosophical 
difficulties, or difficulties of re-integrat- 
ing the sensibility, which will be encoun- 
tered in the work of this rehabilitation. 
With the publication of “Ash Wednesday” 
(1927-29) it became evident that Eliot 
was perhaps the foremost Christian poet 
of our time, who had won his way through 
a dark night of the soul to an affirmative 
position very much in line with our tradi- 
tion. For this poem, in the words of one 
interpreter, “describes stages of despair, 
self-abnegation, moral recovery, resurgent 
faith, need of grace, and renewal of will 
toward both world and God.”® His beauti- 
ful “The Four Quartets,” coming somewhat 
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later, has been called a meditation upon 
what it means to be a Christian. 

I am not here supposing that art has to 
be Christian in order to be good; my point 
is that Eliot through his “revolutionary” 
techniques (still revolutionary in “The 
Four Quartets”) is not simply presenting 
a picture of fragmentation or anarchy or 
supplying an impulse toward antinomian- 
ism; but is arriving at something like the 
consensus which underlay the mythic 
structure of Western culture. What needs 
stressing is that he could not have done 
this in any other way; at least he could 
not have done so as a creative poet. Only 
by bringing the elements of our modern 
experience together in these arresting com- 
binations could he have given the reading 
public a feeling that here is something 
momentous which must be heard seriously. 

Much the same lesson can be found in 
the career of another great modern poet, 
William Butler Yeats. Yeats was of course 
writing before the outburst of modern 
poetry, but then these movements should 
not be too neatly periodized. While not as 
outwardly revolutionary as Eliot, he felt 
increasingly as he grew older an impulse 
to make an overt rejection of modern 
nihilism and to give his poems continuing 
reference to a system of belief. Conscious 
in a similar way that the old system had 
fallen into disbelief, he went the length of 
inventing his own system of mythology. 
This was published in 1925 as A Vision. 
An elaborate construction, it gives “a pic- 
ture of history, an account of human 
psychology, and an account of the life of 
the soul after death.”?° Now there is hardly 
anything more radical than to invent a 
mythology, but the use to which this one 
was put was orthodox and traditional: it 
was to supply a unifying framework for 
the creations of the artist. Images from 
the system constantly recur in his subse- 
quent poems and give them a depth of 
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meaning they would not have otherwise. 

Both of these poets have produced most 
affecting pictures of the maladies of mod- 
ernism; but they are not breaking the 
world in pieces; rather they are at least 
striving to put it back together again. 
Their method is a response to the condition 
of the modern sensibility. A poet who can- 
not show that he has felt the disillusion- 
ments of his own time as poignantly as 
other people cannot speak to his time. 
This is the point from which the poet 
must begin the road back to more humane 
traditions.‘ F. O. Mathiessen notes that 
James Joyce, faced with a similar artistic 
difficulty, used the narrative structure of 
the Odyssey to give his novel Ulysses a 
framework.’ 

The only conclusion possible is that a 
cultural worker must remain free whether 
he is giving expression to his cultural 
tradition or seeking by some strategy to 
recover it. Experimentation and innovation 
on the part of the artist are not necessarily 
signs of ignorance or irresponsibility. “An 
art that merely reports or re-enacts the 
human load of footlessness, dismay, or 
despair—as what we call modern art tends 
to do—may be a loyal art, refusing ro- 
mantic honors to the headless powers of 
the time.”?* It is true that inadmissible 
heresies will sometimes arise, but the polic- 
ing of these will have to be left to the 
forces of the culture itself. 

Finally let us bear carefully in mind 
that art is a form of cognition of reality; 
one of its functions is thus epistemic, and 
the epistemic is almost never bound or 
limited except to our loss. True, the con- 
sensus speaks to the artist, but it does not. 
tell him exactly what he must do. Or, if 
he allows it to tell him exactly what he 
must do, he is not an artist of the first 
rank. It rather says, “Tell the story, but 
tell it in a new way.” The Greek tragedians, 
bound as they felt themselves to be to the 
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traditional stories, felt the need of this 
second injunction. That is all the coercion 
we can allow in the case of the artist. He 
is a man deeply affected by the momen- 
tousness, uniqueness, and truthfulness of 
various aspects of the pageant of existence. 
He must be culturally free to do what he 
can do with his own special gifts and in- 
sights. Where the sanction descends, it 
descends in the name of art, identifying 
but not forcibly suppressing, the faulty, 
which may be meretricious, didactic, or 
ideologically inspired. What is true for art 
thus narrowly conceived is true for culture 
as a whole regarded as an art, up to the 
limits where physical and moral survival 
raise problems of a more immediate kind. 

In brief, cultural freedom as an integral 
part of the free society requires that dis- 
tinctive cultures be allowed to preserve 
their homogeneity; that creators of cul- 
tural works should not be hobbled by 
political and sociological dogmas; and that 
in a given culture a tradition should be 
left free to find its own way of renewing 
itself. Violation of any of these shows a 
fundamental ignorance of what culture is 
and of how it ministers to the life of the 
spirit. 


Notes 


It may be asked whether in the following dis- 
cussion I am dealing with cultures empirically, 
recognizing any formalized and elaborated human 
activity as a culture, or whether I am supposing a 
normative, axiological definition. An attempt to 
define the limits of cultural freedom naturally 
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implies the second approach. Every marked de- 
velopment of formal activity is a sign that the 
cultural impulse is present; in this sense the first 
datum is anthropological. But it is ridiculous to 
maintain that all cultures are equal and of in- 
finite worth; whether a culture or a cultural ac- 
tivity is better or worse must be judged by the 
amount of satisfaction it provides for the higher 
faculties. That judgment can be reached only on 
the basis of a true philosophy of the human spirit. 
The point of view in this essay is, therefore, cul- 
tural pluralism but not cultural relativism. It is 
inevitable and right that there should be different 
cultures, but any culture may be viewed critical- 
ly if the viewer has a definition of man. 

*Even anthropologists concede the impulse of 
a culture to integrate itself. For a discussion of 
this subject from the anthropological point of 
view, see Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1934), Ch.III. 

*A substantial part of American folklore has 
consisted of jokes about “the Irish.” One may 
doubt that the Irish were ever done much harm 
by these, and today the situation has changed so 
that their application to the Irish seems to lack 
point. 

‘Complete Works of George Savile, First Mar- 
quess of Halifax, ed. Walter Raleigh (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1912), p. 63. 

SMatthew Arnold makes this point in his Cul- 
ture and Anarchy, and he adds the further im- 
portant consideration that Jacobinism has a fierce 
hatred of the past. This thought could be elab- 
orated: no government and no ideology which 
try to cut a people off from its past can be 
friendly to culture. 

*Sir Herbert Read has stated the principle 
(Truth is More Sacred: A Critical Exchange on 
Modern Literature, by Edward Dahlberg and Sir 
Herbert Read [New York: Horizon Press, 1961] 
pp. 216-217): “No censorship can be imposed on 
the imagination, and the truth we should hold 
sacred . . . is truth to the divine promptings of 
the Muse — promptings which may take a poet 
into a lady’s bedroom or a brothel as easily and . 
as frequently as into the vernal woods or the 
market place.” 

“The International Role of Art in Revolution- 
ary Times,” Modern Age, Vol. IV (Spring, 1960), 
p. 132. 

®Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradi- 
tion (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939), p. 171. 

*George Williamson, A Readers’ Guide to T. S. 
Eliot (New York: Noonday Press, 1953), p. 184. 

*Brooks, op. cit., p. 177. 

*] wish that the same hope could be expressed 
for architecture, which seems the most dis- 
oriented of the modern arts. Bruno Zevi has made 
an apt statement of its situation (Architecture 
in America: A Battle of Styles, ed. William A. 
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Coles and Henry Hope Reed, Jr. [New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961] p. 133): “The 
moment of ostentatious novelty and avant-garde 
manifestoes has passed and modern architecture 
must now take its place in architectural tradition, 
aiming above all at a critical revision of this 
tradition. It has become evident that an organic 
culture cannot, in dealing with the past and 
specifically with architectural history, use two 
standards of judgment, one for modern and an- 
other for traditional architecture, if it is, as it 
must be, designed to provide modern disoriented 
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and rootless man with a base and a history, to 
integrate individual and social needs which mani- 
fest themselves today as an antithesis between 
freedom and planning, theory and practice. Once 
we are able to apply the same criteria in evaluat- 
ing contemporary architecture and that of pre- 
vious centuries, we shall be taking a decisive step 
forward in this direction.” 

®F, O. Mathiessen, The Achievement of T. S. 
Eliot (New York Oxford University Press, 1947), 
p. 45. 

*Hocking, op. cit., p. 129. 
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Shadows of Pilgrims 


Swaddled in elms, what crisp New England town 
Is not now also Lisbon, Limerick, Naples, 
Or wherever forefinger touches a whirling globe? 


Shadows of pilgrims are everywhere evident: 
Pilgrims . . . those who travel abroad, who bring 
Past and future clearly to every present, 


Who carry within some sounding, verified, 
That distance can not change, that mind can hold 
Safe from the miles, and plant in any soil 


Just as the pilgrims born of pilgrims once 
Carried a first and ripened heritage 
Wrapped safely in New England, across mountain 


Never forgetting rock or the harbors before, 
Holding it over rivers , over stars, 
To place it finally near another ocean, 


Beside the ditches for orange trees or lemon. 
The white frame houses never stand empty long, 
And as new pilgrims move among the elms, 


No one can say that it has been decided 
Who has pronounced the vowels most correctly. 


NORMA MC LAIN STOOP 
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The odd notes of Walter Lippmann 


The Trumpet That Always Sounds Retreat 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


THE cuRIOUS CASE of Walter Lippmann is 
calculated to raise serious doubt as to 
whether many Americans read carefully 
what they profess to respect and admire 
and whether or not they draw the logical 
conclusions from what they read. Defeat- 
ism, pessimism about America’s strength 
vis-a-vis a threatening enemy, has 
never been a characteristic American trait. 
Nor has appeasement of Soviet or Chinese 
imperialist communism been a popular po- 
litical position. (Appeasement may be rea- 
sonably defined as retreat from an estab- 
lished political or geographical position, 
usually at the expense of a weaker ally, in 
the face of hostile force or the threat of 
force. ) 
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Yet Lippmann has been advocating atti- 
tudes and measures which add up to de- 
featism and appeasement in the face of 
communism with a consistency worthy of 
a better cause, without apparently dimin- 
ishing the high prestige which he enjoys 
as a commentator on international affairs. 
Consistency, to be sure, has not been his 
most characteristic quality. He has been 
known to oscillate between extremes of op- 
timism and pessimism after trips to Eu- 
rope. A witty Washington hostess gave him 
the private nickname, “Operation Cross- 
eyed.” 

But on never being beastly to the Krem- 
lin, on taking a very dim view of the idea 
that there ought to be fighting spirit, even 
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in a cold war, on failing to face up to the 
irreconcilable challenge of communism and 
to foresee what this challenge would mean 
for the postwar world, Lippmann’s ideo- 
logical line has been straight and undevi- 
ating. One need only look up the record 
set forth in his own numerous books and 
newspaper columns. 

By 1944 the defeat of the Axis powers 
was assured. A farsighted student of inter- 
national affairs might have been expected 
to consider realistically the prospect of the 
postwar world, the likelihood that the ally 
of to-day might be the enemy of to-morrow, 
and vice versa. But in this year Lippmann 
published a book (U.S. War Aims, Little 
Brown and Atlantic Monthly Press), amaz- 
ing in its miscalculation of the shape of 
things to come, jampacked with predictions 
that were confounded by the course of 
events and with policy recommendations 
that would have made a bad situation 
worse if they had been fully adopted. 

“The conclusive defeat of Japan,” Lipp- 
mann confidently assured his readers, “will 
make the United States and the whole At- 
lantic Community invulnerably secure in 
the Pacific; the conclusive defeat of Ger- 
many will make Western Europe and the 
Americas secure.” (P. 91.) 

The assumption, that all the world’s ills 
and dangers would be exorcised by the de- 
feat of Germany and Japan might have 
been pardoned in a speaker before the Elks 
Club of Wichita, Kansas; it was scarcely 
worthy of a man with long experience in 
international affairs and, presumably with 
some knowledge of history. How deep this 
knowledge of history is, may indeed, be 
doubted, in the light of a column which 
Lippmann published in 1944: 

“It is easy to say, but it is not true, that 
the Allies of to-day may be the enemies of 
the future. .. . Our present alliance 
against Germany is no temporary contrap- 
tion. It is an alignment of nations which, 
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despite many disputes, much suspicion and 
even short and local wars, like the Crime- 
an, have for more than a century been na- 
tural allies. 


“Tt is not a coincidence that Britain and 
Russia have found themselves allies ever 
since the rise of German imperial aggres- 
sion, that the United States and Russia, un- 
der the Tsars and under the Soviets, have 
always in vital matters been on the same 
side.” 


This is an extraordinary distortion of 
historical facts—to support a prediction 
which has gone completely askew. Great 
Britain and Imperial Russia were on 
chronically bad terms until the first years 
of the twentieth century. Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia were in a state of chronic 
hostility, leading once to a breach in dip- 
lomatic relations for twenty years after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The United States 
and Russia were by no means always on 
the same side in vital matters. The two 
countries repeatedly clashed over the Tsar- 
ist “closed door” policy in Manchuria and 
highly unfavorable comments by Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Hay on Russian diplo- 
matic aims and methods are in easily ac- 
cessible histories. 

And here is Lippmann’s preview of post- 


war Germany (U.S. War Aims, p. 118): 


Russia could take Germany into her 
camp much more quickly than we could 
take Germany into ours . . . . National 
Socialist Germany could rather easily 
become Soviet Germany. 


(Note in four free elections in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, the only part of 
Germany where there have been free elec- 
tions, Communist and neo-Nazi strength 
diminished from a negligible proportion of 
votes to virtually zero.) 

Owen Lattimore, editor of the Institute 
of Pacific Affairs’ publication, Pacific 
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Affairs, at a time when that publication was 
heavily slanted in a pro-Soviet and pro- 
Chinese Communist direction, is referred 
to (p. 92) as “a tried and true friend of 
China.” Lippmann is obviously indebted 
to Lattimore for some of his views on the 
Far East. Unsatisfactory as the present 
state of the world is, it would be appalling- 
ly worse if two of Lippmann’s policy sug- 
gestions in U.S. War Aims had been put 
into practice: 


The Chinese should be the judges of 
Allied policy toward the [Japanese] Em- 
peror, they should be the judges of the 
length and character of the occupation 
and they should be the principals in 
carrying out what is decided. (P. 105.) 

We shall be wise if we let the Euro- 
pean peoples, who are the victims of 
Germany, and must yet live next to 
Germany, settle the moral and political 
accounts . . . They must live next to the 
Germans. Let Germany be tried by her 


peers. We are too far away to judge 
wisely and well. (P. 116.) 


Catastrophic is not too strong a word to 
use for the consequences of abdicating 
America’s responsibilites in Japan to 
what is now a communist China, and 
America’s responsibilities in Europe to its 
European neighbors, including the Soviet 
Union. Had such a course been followed, 
both Europe and East Asia would now be 
part of a vast communist empire capable 
of strangling the United States in a gigan- 
tic pincers movement. Lippmann likes to 
pin the label of “irresponsible” on those 
who disagree with him. But it is hard to 
imagine a loftier peak of irresponsibility 
than this proposal to turn over Japan to 
China and Germany to the Soviet Union, 
the only strong military power among its 
neighbors. 

Incidently, it is interesting to note that 
this idea of turning over postwar Germany 
to the military and police control of its 
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neighbors figures in the notorious Mor- 
genthau Plan. Point 14 of the summary of 
this scheme for the political and economic 
destruction of Germany which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took to the Second Quebec 
Conference contains this proposal, which is 
very similar to Lippmann’s: 


The primary responsibility for the 
policing of Germany and for civil ad- 
ministration in Germany should be as- 
sumed by the military forces of Ger- 
many’s continental neighbors. Specif- 
ically, these should include Russian, 
French, Polish, Czech, Greek, Yugoslav, 
Norwegian, Dutch and Belgian soldiers. 

Under this program United States 
troops could be withdrawn within a rel- 
atively short time.’ (Italics supplied.) 


The most dishonorable document to 
which the head of the American Govern- 
ment ever set his signature was the Yalta 
Agreement between Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill in February, 1945. Without the 
presence of a single Pole at the conference 
Poland’s independence and territorial in- 
tegrity were sacrificed on the altar of ap- 
peasing Stalin. Yalta sanctioned the ter- 
ritorial mutilation of Germany by assign- 
ing large areas that had been ethnically 
German for centuries to Poland and the 
Soviet Union. The Nationalist Government 
of China was also thrown to the wolves 
of appeasement. 

It is no reason for surprise, in view of 
the general attitude developed in his daily 
columns and in U.S. War Aims that Lipp- 
mann has always been one of the most 
ardent apologists for Yalta. In the book he 
takes for granted that the enormously 
powerful Soviet Union must be protected 
against a Germany shattered, sundered 
and bled white by the war. “If the Soviet 
Union is to check Germany from the East,” 
he writes (p. 128), “the military system of 
the central and eastern European states 
must be co-ordinated not with Germany, 
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but with Russia.” Here he gives an advance 
blessing to the Warsaw Pact, an alliance 
obviously directed against the United 
States. He shows no apprehension of the 
possibility that one hundred million East 
Europeans might prefer independence to 
domination either by Germany or by the 
Soviet Union, no concern over the outra- 
geous moral cynicism of turning over to 
communist tyranny the Poles who were 
fighting Nazism at the time when Molotov 
and Ribbentrop were exchanging mes- 
sages of congratulation over the German 
capture of Paris. 

Lippmann did not go so far as to make 
the Soviet Union a present of Germany, as 
well as of Eastern Europe, although his 
proposal to leave Germany to the “judg- 
ment” of its European neighbors would 
most probably have led to this result. But 
he expressed strong opposition to trying to 
win Germany and Japan as allies against 
the Soviet Union. Stalin, and Khrushchev, 
could have been well satisfied with Lipp- 
mann’s blueprint for the postwar world 
—a Soviet empire stretching from the 
Baltic to the Pacific and a_ helpless, 
neutralized Germany and Japan. Perhaps 
this, along with the general tone of his 
writing since the war, explains the two 
long deluxe interviews which Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev granted to Lipp- 
mann, the latter amid the cozy amenities of 
the Premier’s Black Sea villa. Even cursory 
acquaintance with the Soviet press conveys 
the impression that Lippmann is the Soviet 
editor’s favorite “Voice of America.” 

Following Khrushchev’s disruption of 
the proposed four-power conference in Pa- 
ris, in May, 1960, with a violent tirade of 
abuse against President Eisenhower, Lipp- 
mann, on May 15 and 17, published two 
commentaries on the situation, in which he 
found just two words of criticism for 
Khrushchev. The Soviet Premier’s lan- 
guage, he conceded with a fine show of im- 
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partiality, had been “harsh and intemper- 
ate.” Apart from that all the blame was at- 
tributed to Eisenhower. Lippman took for 
granted the very questionable assumption 
that the downing of the U-2 reconnaisance 
plane was the cause, rather than the excuse 
for ending the Paris summit meeting be- 
fore it even began. 

But this explanation overlooked the 
point that Khrushchev had known of the 
U-2 flights for months, probably for years. 
He admitted as much when he remarked 
that he had thought of raising the question 
during his Camp David talks with the 
President. The far more probable reason 
for Khrushchev’s antics at Paris was his 
failure to drive a wedge into Western unity 
in defending the freedom of West Berlin. 

These two commentaries of Lippmann 
shared the honors of publication in the So- 
viet press with an interview with Mr. Cy- 
rus Eaton, the millionaire who has made a 
habit of siding with the Soviet Union 
against his own country on almost all is- 
sues in dispute. 


No doubt there were other commentators 
who were just as shortsighted as Lippmann 
in foreseeing an indefinite continuation of 
the wartime American-Soviet alliance, in 
failing to recommend a quick shift of dip- 
lomatic gears to correspond with the new 
balance of power in which Germany and 
Japan represented no threat whatever to 
American security, while the threat from 
the Soviet Union is now creating a boom 
in the fallout-shelter market. Where Lipp- 
mann is unique, among widely read and 
highly esteemed columnists, is in -continu- 
ing to plug the line of appeasement, of 
yielding anything from an inch to an ell. 
on all disputed points with communist pow- 
ers long after hostility to the United States 
was being shouted from the housetops of 
Moscow and Peiping, long after the Soviet 
Union and Red China, by words and still 


more by actions, had proved themselves 
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Number One and Number Two public en- 


emies of the United States. 

Roosevelt’s policy of trying to talk, 
charm, soothe and appease Stalin into good 
international behavior was soon revealed as 
bankrupt by the course of postwar inter- 
national developments. The Soviet Govern- 
ment created a huge satellite empire in 
eastern and central Europe, stirred up civil 
war in Greece, blockaded West Berlin, 
launched an invasion of South Korea by 
moving across the frontier a North Korean 
army fitted out to the last detail with So- 
viet munitions and supplies. 

The United States reaction was to adopt 
the so-called policy of containment, closely 
associated with the name of the Russian ex- 
pert, George F. Kennan. Lippmann 
launched a bitter, sustained attack on this 
policy in a small book entitled The Cold 
War: A Study in U. S. Foreign Policy 
(Harper, 1947). And the policy of con- 
tainment is open to criticism, on the 
ground that it left the initiative in the 
hands of the enemy and condemned the 
United States to the numerous disadvan- 
tages, moral, political and military, of be- 
ing continually on the defensive. 

But Lippmann’s attack was for exactly 
the wrong reasons, not because it at- 
tempted too little, but because it attempted 
‘too much. The thesis of The Cold War is 
that the policy of containment must fail, 
not because it is too limited and negative, 
but because it represents a provocation 
which the Soviet Government is certain to 
frustrate. With the heavy atmosphere of 
Cassandra gloom which is his routine re- 
action to any practical scheme for stopping 
communist expansion, Lippmann saw us 
losing Europe, losing our natural allies, 
losing almost everything if we set up a 
“No Trespassing” sign against further 
communist aggressive expansion. It would 
be redundant to quote many of his sep- 
arate columns on this subject; but his de- 
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featist creed is set forth most clearly in The 
Cold War (p. 27): 


Either Russia will burst through the 
barriers which are supposed to contain 
her, and all of Europe will be at her 
mercy, or at some point and at some 
time the diplomatic war will become a 
full scale shooting war. In either event 
Europe is lost. Either Europe falls under 
the domination of Russia or Europe be- 
comes the battle-field of a Russian- 
American war. 

Because the policy of containment of- 
fers these intolerable alternatives to our 
old allies, the real aim of every Europe- 
an nation, including Great Britain, is to 
extricate itself from the Russian-Ameri- 
can conflict. While we have been devot- 
ing our energies to lining up and bol- 
stering up the Chinese Nationalists, the 
Iranians, the Turks, the Greek monarch- 
ists and conservatives, the anti-Soviet 
Hungarians, Rumanians and Poles, the 
natural alignment of the British, 
French, Belgians, Dutch, Swiss and 
Scandinavians has been weakened. 


There was unconscious humor in sug- 
gesting that an Administration which 
placed its foreign policy first in the hands 
of General George C. Marshall, then of Mr. 
Dean G. Acheson, was devoting much en- 
ergy to bolstering up the Chinese National- 
ists, or the oppressed peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. But the heart of this quoted 
passage is the Cassandra sigh: “In either 
case Europe is lost.” In other words, even 
the passive and static opposition to com- 
munism reflected in the policy of contain- 
ment is doomed to failure. Defeatism 
could scarcely go farther. 

Fortunately Lippmann’s pessimism was 
not justified by the subsequent course of 
events. For, just as cowardice in a natural 
leader inspires panic and fear in the weak- 
er nations which are looking for a leader, 
so courage inspires courage and co-opera- 
tion. American resistance to Soviet and 
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Chinese communist aggression had its full 
share of limitations and weaknesses. And 
yet, even the imperfect containment policy 
led by the natural logic of events to things 
which Lippmann, in his defeatist mood, 
would never have dreamed possible—to 
things like NATO, American air bases in 
Great Britain, the German Federal Repub- 
lic as an armed ally of the West, military 
units (even though they were token units) 
of Great Britain, France, Greece, Turkey 
and other powers fighting in Korea. 
Wherever the struggle has been joined 
between communism and freedom Lipp- 
mann’s sonorous trumpet can be heard, 
sounding the call to retreat, lest something 
worse befall. He hewed closely to the Neh- 
ru line during the war in Korea. It re- 
quired little imagination to sense a mood 
of satisfaction in his comments when the 
unnatural combination of French Com- 
munists with French extreme nationalists 
obstructed and finally defeated what had 


been originally a French proposal: the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. Characteristic 
of his attitude is the designation (in his 
column of December 1, 1955) as “mis- 
takes” of these steps in American policy: 


The premature attempt to rearm Ger- 
many in 1950 . . . The irreparable mis- 
take of crossing the 38th Parallel in Ko- 
rea . . . The over-militarization, of the 
containment policy which has jeopard- 
ized our relations with India and several 
other uncommitted nations. 


It is doubtful whether any military au- 
thority believes that Western Europe can 
be safeguarded without a substantial Ger- 
man contribution. How strange then, to 
call premature an attempt which began in 
1950 to enlist Germany as an ally long af- 
ter the face of.a hostile aggressive Soviet 
Union was clear to all but the wilfully 
blind, which was bogged down for years 
in French obstruction and for months in 


petty politics in the German Bundestag, 
which took more than five years to put a 
single German division in the field! 

The mistake in Korea was not in trying 
to unify the country, but in failing to try 
to win the war by the means cogently rec- 
ommended by General MacArthur. And, as 
for “over-militarization” of the contain- 
ment policy, is there a single contact area 
where communist military forces do not 
heavily outnumber the forces of resist- 
ance? 

When the Chinese Communists, with a 
threatening diplomatic assist from Soviet 
dictator Khrushchev, tried to bluff the 
United States into pulling the rug from un- 
der Chiang Kai-shek by launching an in- 
tensive bombardment of the Nationalist- 
held off-shore island groups of Quemoy 
and Matsu, Lippmann ran true to form 
again. He was the intellectual cheerleader 
of a small but noisy group of advocates 
of a scuttle-and-run policy which made 
the welkin ring with anguished cries that 
the whole world would go up in a nuclear 
holocaust if Mao Tse-tung were not proper- 
ly and promptly appeased. Lippmann’s 
column of October 2, 1958, is worth quot- 
ing at some length, not only as a new ex- 
hibit in his record of sponsoring defeatism 
and appeasement, but as an excellent il- 
lustration of how he tries to disguise re- 
treat as victory, onesided concession as 
diplomatic triumph, the betrayal and 
abandonment of an ally as high and honor- 
able statesmanship: 

A withdrawal from Quemoy to For- 
mosa will liquidate a dangerous liability 
and will consolidate the strategic posi- 
tion of Formosa... 

Were we disengaged from Quemoy 
and disentangled from Chiang’s ambi- 
tions, there would be time to consider 
calmly what in the long run is truly im- 
portant to us in Formosa. We know that 

_ in the long run our interest in Formosa 
cannot be tied up with Chiang’s govern- 
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ment. For that government is manifestly 
living on borrowed time.... 

Our true interest in Formosa, having 
done our duty to see that Chiang’s peo- 
ple have a safe asylum somewhere, is 
that the island should not be militarized 
for an advanced Chinese base against 
the Philippines... . 

So we should disengage in Quemoy. 
We should stand at Formosa for the 
purpose of negotiation. We should pre- 
pare for the passing of Chiang’s regime. 


Three years have passed since Lippmann 
delivered this typical defeatist counsel. 
The Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek is still in power. Quemoy, 
far from being indefensible, the favorite 
word of Lippmann and other amateur 
strategists who followed their fears rather 
than the military realities, is still flying 
the Nationalist flag. A high official in the 
Eisenhower Administration remarked with 
a knowing glint in his eye: 


At least we won one small war,— 
against some of our columnists. 


Lippmann plays no favorites between 
Europe and Asia. He is just as ready to 
negotiate a compromise (in a situation 
where compromise means humiliating re- 
treat for the West) on Berlin as he was to 
toss Quemoy to the Red Chinese wolves 
and prepare comfortably for “the passing 
of the Chiang regime.” Here again his rea- 
soning is both peculiar and interesting. In 
his column of October 10, 1961 he asserts 
that the raising of the wall in Berlin on 
August 13 radically changed the status quo 
in West Berlin and adds: 


The truth is that West Berlin to-day 
is a stricken city without a future and 
to negotiate is not to surrender what we 
have, but to bargain for much that is 
necessary and that we do not have. 


What we do not have is a visible future 
for West Berlin. 
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In other words, our response to an act 
of outrageous communist violence and il- 
legality, carried out in violation of a four- 
power agreement which stipulates freedom 
of movement within the whole city of Ber- 
lin, East and West, should not be to de- 
mand, as the first condition of negotiation, 
that the wall should come down. and the 
principle of German reunification by 
means of free elections should be accepted. 
No, we are to accept the unilateral com- 
munist violence as irrevocable and to “ne- 
gotiate a contractual agreement with the 
Soviet Union,” which has just contemptu- 
ously torn up its last contractual agree- 
ment. No wonder Lippmann is so frequent- 
ly quoted in the Soviet press! 

In his column of October 12 Lippmann 
comes out with a magisterial tribute to 
Senator Fulbright and puts in this vigor- 
ous plug for the re-election of the Arkan- 
sas Senator in 1962: 


The nation is greatly in his debt. The 
role he plays in Washington is an in- 
dispensable role. There is no one else 
who is so powerful and also so wise, and 
if there were any question of removing 
him from public life, it would be a na- 
tional calamity. 


What has Fulbright done to win this 
eulogy? He has been found with his foot 
in his mouth more often than any Senator 
of corresponding influence. On the eve of 
August 13th Fulbright was suggesting to a 
television audience that West Berlin’s 
status as an asylum for refugees was nego- 
tiable. Such a statement from the Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was not calculated to discourage the 
coup that brought the world closer to the 
threat of war than at any time since 1945. 
Fulbright also made slighting references to 
the German Federal Republic’s status as a 
democracy—just at a time when the pres- 
ervation of German confidence was a 
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major diplomatic necessity for the United 
States. He was a persistent sniper at the 
admirably principled and consistent anti- 
communist foreign policy of John Foster 
Dulles. (It is no accident that during the 
Dulles period we got on without war and 
without appeasement, because there was 
never the shadow of a doubt of what 
America’s action would be under chal- 
lenge.) 

Fulbright has also opposed the efforts of 
patriotic officers to conduct seminars and 
lectures calculated to throw some light on 
communist methods of subversion and in- 
filtration. He has opposed the Freedom 
Academy Bill which would establish a 
school to train diplomats, civil servants 
and military men in the ABCs of psycho- 
logical warfare. With this record, it is not 
surprising that he stands high in 
Lippmann’s esteem. 

Lippmann’s encomium on Fulbright 
elicited a spirited response in a letter to the 
New York Herald Tribune from Mr. Roy 
M. Brewer, Vice-Chairman of the Council 


Against Communist Aggression: 


Senator Fulbright and Mr. Lippmann 
are advocating a program of appease- 


ment. It has been the prevailing pro- 
gram since World War II. During this 
time the Communist world has grown 
progressively stronger and the Western 
world progressively weaker. It has 
brought our nation to the point of 
greatest physical danger in all of our 
history. 

Senator Fulbright, as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
must not just be sincere. He must also 
be right. In recent months his comments 
on the Berlin crisis have given aid to 
our enemy. The interest of the free 
world requires that he be replaced. 


If more citizens, like Mr. Brewer, would 
take time out to study carefully and answer 
thoughtfully the sophistries and fallacies 
involved in advocacy of appeasement, 
Walter Lippmann would not stand on a 
pedestal as a monument of Olympian dis- 
passionate judgment on world trends and 
American national interests. 


Note 


*See Germany Is Our Problem, by Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. (Harper), p. 4. 
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A critique on behalf of a humane economy 


The Public Sector versus 


The Private Sector in Britain 


A. A. 


It is NOW TEN YEARS since Britain was 
ruled by an avowedly socialist government. 
The decade of the fifties was in many ways 
one of liberation beyond the nation’s hopes. 
Rationing was brought to an end, the plan- 
ning of the economy by physical controls 
was almost wholly given up, the process 
of nationalization was halted, and private 
enterprise was given sufficient freedom to 
display a fair measure of its natural vigor. 
It was a period of significant economic 
growth, even though the growth was dis- 
turbingly slower than that of the other in- 
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dustrial countries of Western Europe and 
ran a halting and checkered course owing 
to the need to deal with repeated balance 
of payments crises.* 

Ten years of Conservative government, 
however, have hardly lessened the relative 
importance of the public sector. Its dead- 
weight remains substantially unchanged. 
Indeed, since 1957 the part under direct 
government control, as distinct from that 
of the Boards of the nationalized indus- 
tries, has been slowly growing. The Conser- 
vatives have removed most of the shackles 
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fastened on the private sector by war 
and Labor dirigisme. They have failed— 
indeed they have not seriously tried?—to 
reverse the measures which made the pub- 
lic sector so large. When they intervene in 
the private sector, they do so by methods 
which are for the most part® consistent 
with the needs of private enterprise (e.g. 
by the manipulation of interest rates). 
Thus, they have not merely restored the 
freedom of the private sector; they have 
also respected it and have tried to main- 
tain it. But equally they have judged it to 
be politic, or necessary, to maintain the 
public sector substantially as it was 
bequeathed to them by their opponents. 

Tables I, II, III, IV (see Appendix) 
present a selection of figures to give a 
statistical image of the public sector. They 
show that we have an economy in which 
government directly disposes of over one- 
third of the national income; in which 
more than one person in five of the em- 
ployed population (not including the 
armed forces) is in the services of govern- 
ment or of the nationalized industries; and 
in which more than a quarter of gross 
fixed investment has gone into the eco- 
nomic activities of the state. Clearly the 
public sector is of formidable proportions 
for a country which is governed by a party 
of private enterprise and economic free- 
dom, as the Conservative Party claims, and 
believes itself, to be. It is interesting to see 
that the proportion of public expenditure 
attributable to defense, which has never 
been conspicuously the first love of Labor, 
has actually fallen under government by 
Labor’s opponents; while that attributable 
to the social services, which even more 
than nationalized industries are Labor’s 
pride and joy, has risen. Clearly the forces 
which favor and sustain the public sector 
must be as deeply entrenched as they are 
powerful. 

Yet so too are the forces on the side of 


the private sector. If Labor were returned 
to power, the relative size of the public 
sector would indeed grow, but not by spec- 
tacular proportions. Steel and road haulage 
would certainly be re-nationalized. Ex- 
penditure on the national health service, 
education, and pensions would grow.* And 
the shadow of the state in all economic 
matters would lengthen and widen. But 
Labor’s nationalization program would be 
unlikely to go beyond steel and road 
haulage,® for its leaders have lost their 
faith in nationalization and they retain it 
as a major plank in their platform only to 
appease their followers. Their program for 
the expansion of the social services would 
quickly run into the barrier of taxation, 
for not even the most swingeing and dis- 
criminatory taxation of the better-off could 
yield the money that an ambitious program 
would require, and when it comes to taxing 
their own supporters the Labor leaders be- 
come wonderfully conscious of the due lim- 
its of government. As for intervention in 
the private sector, this would of course be 
niggling, self-contradictory, hampering to 
the efficient and forward-looking, and 
favorable to the backward and out-of-date. 
But it is unlikely to be far-reaching or 
deep-searching, though it might be made 
to appear as such; for the deep unpopular- 
ity of physical controls must alone prevent 
this. And the Labor Party has no more 
thought out what it would do if it really 
received a mandate for socialism than the 
German social-democrats had in 1919 or 
than its own leaders had in 1945.° No 
doubt the economic decay which Labor 
policies would promote, would call -forth 
cries for truly radical remedies. But the 
kind of “remedy” which made the public 
sector grow like a cancer cell at the ex- 
pense of the private sector, would be ap- 
plied by those on the extreme Left or 
Right who might succeed Labor after a 
débacle, not by Labor itself. 
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Thus we appear to have reached a state 
of rough stability in the relative dimen- 
sions of the public and private sectors. The 
Conservatives are unlikely to reduce the 
public sector significantly. Labor would 
increase it significantly but not explosively. 
As the Conservatives appear to have a per- 
manent electoral edge over Labor,’ except 
at times of balance of payments crises, the 
outlook is probably one of no great change. 
How has this come about? Can the stabil- 
ity be lasting? And what ought to be done 
about it? 

This is not the place to recount the story 
of the development of socialist thought in 
Britain. It is enough to say that though it 
was very late in taking root in Britain, as 
compared with the Continent, it has suc- 
ceeded in so deeply impregnating the na- 
tion’s attitudes that only the rarest minds 
are wholly free from its influence. It is the 
unspoken assumptions which are the real 
determinants of public debate; and though 
they are by no means clearly or consistent- 
ly socialist, they long ago ceased to be 
liberal. In such a climate luxuriant 
growth of State economic activity can 
hardly surprise one. 

However, there are some special reasons 
why the Conservatives have found it not 
unpalatable to run an economy with a 
large public sector. As practitioners of the 
pure art of retaining power they outshine, 
after all, the conservatives of all other dem- 
ocratic countries; and their success arises 
from certain attitudes which hinder them 
from effectively reversing the étatisme of 
our times. These attitudes display them- 
selves in a variety of facets of two broad 
characteristics: the Conservatives are men 
of common sense; and they are men of 
national unity. 

As a man of common sense the Conserv- 
ative is intensely suspicious of the theorist® 
and the doctrinaire. Since most far-reach- 
ing changes are initiated by men who are 
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moved by some theory of society, the Con- 
servative is reluctant to attempt to reverse 
the trend of the times where such reversal 
itself requires far-reaching changes. Once 
it is entrenched, étatisme can be dislodged 
only by those who have deep convictions 
about the rights of man which hang to- 
gether in some coherent theoretical form. 
Such men appear to be as doctrinaire to 
the Conservative as do the socialists them- 
selves. It is of course a commonplace that 
this attachment to common sense is an 
enormous source of political strength, first 
because of its appeal to an essentially com- 
monsensical nation, and secondly because 
though it prevents the Conservative from 
pursuing truth very far it also prevents 
him from doing likewise with error.1° And 
as most theories have more error than truth 
in them, a nation which is ruled by the 
British type of conservative is in broad 
terms not unblessed by Fortune. Neverthe- 
less, if a nation has somehow got itself on 
to a disastrously wrong road, he is not the 
mano save it, except in the sense that by 
slowing the pace of movement down he 
gives time and opportunity for new ideas 
to arise and unseat the ideas for the time 
being in the saddle. 

As a man of national unity the Conserva- 
tive must avoid deep, irreconcilable con- 
flicts with his opponents. At the level of 
day-to-day politics this may be merely an 
expression of the need to avoid offense to 
the middle-of-the-road, floating, voter; but 
at a higher level it is without doubt an ex- 
pression of outstanding political wisdom. 
The Conservative knows instinctively that 
safe and sure progress upon the road 
which he wishes to travel is possible only 
if he carries many more than his own sup- 
porters with him; and he knows also that 
his opponents are less likely to seek once- 
for-all, cataclysmic, changes when in power 
if milder changes are unlikely to be quickly 
reversed when they are out of power. 
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Supremely wise though this is at its best, 
it can easily degenerate into mere caution, 
timidity, or allegiance to safe (i.e., medi- 
ocre) men. On the other hand, brilliant 
men may easily be tempted to make more 
of national unity than it deserves. After 
all, étatisme knows very well how to pitch 
its appeal cunningly to deep and worthy 
feelings of national comradeship and har- 
mony, not to mention less worthy feelings 
of national pride.** Modern British Con- 
servatism has suffered grieviously from 
both of these faults. In a nation which is 
at least three-quarters working class, it is 
a great achievement for the party with a 
middle-class image to defeat at the polls 
the party with a working-class image, but 
this is perhaps as much the result of the 
Conservative’s faults as of their virtues. 

The Conservatives’ attachment to what 
they believe to be common sense, in which 
they have more often than not been joined 
by most of the nation, used often to be 
attributed to stupidity. Their opponents do 
not often nowadays call them “the stupid 
Party,” as the radicals loved to do in the 
19th century. Nevertheless an echo of the 
taunt still lingers in the charges made by 
our socialists except when, baffled by their 
failure at the polls, they profess to see a 
masterly cunning in the Conservatives’ han- 
dling of the electorate. The Socialists thus 
tend to give the Conservatives the very at- 
tributes that some foreigners used to give 
Albion itself—perfidious and cunning, yet 
impregnably unintellectual. It need hardly 
be said that there is nothing in this. In the 
19th century the Conservatives probably 
did generally have more, and more con- 
spicuously, stupid men in Parliament than 
their opponents, but if anything the boot 
is nowadays on the other foot. If to be un- 
intellectual is to be stupid, one need go no 
further than the Trade Union side of the 
Labor Party to find a mountain of stupid- 
ity. But if a mere capacity to repeat slogans 


in the language of intellectuals is not ac- 
cepted as a certificate of intelligence, then 
a most dismal array of stupid men can be 
found in Labor’s non-Trade Union ranks. 
Stick-in-the-muds, impervious to argument, 
are nowadays far more numerous on the 
Labor benches in the House of Commons 
than on the Conservative benches, if indeed 
there are any at all on the latter.?? 

Since the Conservatives’ attachment to 
national unity appears to be a permanent 
strand of such philosophy as they have, it 
is often regarded as a foundation for a 
conscious and. fully-understood ééatisme. 
Were not the Tories the pioneers of factory 
legislation in the 19th century? Did they 
not always recoil from the “extreme” be- 
lief in freedom of enterprise of the Man- 
chester men? Did not Mr. Macmillan him- 
self write a book in the 1930’s entitled 
The Middle Way, which put forward some 
kind of blueprint, hazy though it was, for 
a planned economy? The belief in this is 
widespread, both among the Conservatives 
and their opponents, but on examination it 
proves to be elusive and insubstantial. It 
has never been more than a superficial re- 
action to the ideas of their opponents. No 
British Conservative thinker of the past 
two centuries has worked out a policy of 
étatisme which merited the respect, or even 
the notice, of scholars. The opposition to 
the Manchester School in the 19th century 
was always superficial, and often cranky 
and perverse (which does not mean, of 
course, that a sounder opposition could 
not have been, or was not, mounted). The 
approach to economic planning in the 
1930’s, as exemplified by The Middle Way, 
was equally superficial, though not of 
course cranky. The belief in freedom is in 
fact a much stronger strand in the Con- 
servative philosophy than any kind of 
étatisme, and the Conservatives’ readiness 
to preserve a large measure of State eco- 
nomic activity in our system is far more 
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the result of political strategy and instinct 
than of philosophy. 

In addition to all this there have been 
practical difficulties in the way of reducing 
Labor’s legacy of public economic activity. 
First, from 1951 to 1955 the Conservatives’ 
Parliamentary majority was too slender for 
large, bold measures. Secondly, since 1955 
they have been beset by grave economic 
difficulties from time to time and preoccu- 
pied especially with the problem of the 
instability of the position of sterling. 
Thirdly, at first sight the de-nationalization 
of the major nationalized industries and 
the dismantling of the Welfare State ap- 
pear to present tasks of such Herculean 
proportions as to dismay all but the most 
resolute of politicians. 

In the case of the Welfare State as dis- 
tinct from the nationalized industries there 
is a special influence at work which sup- 
ports and sustains the expansion of the 
public sector. It is the continual pressure 
for more expenditure of the “expert” in 
social services. Combined with the pressure 
of the vested interests which are created by 
social services, this becomes a force of ex- 
traordinary power. It is one which is pe- 
culiarly difficult for the Conservatives to 
overcome, because the “expert” who con- 
stantly preaches the need for more State 
provision for health, or education, or pen- 
sions, can only be effectively confuted on 
his own ground of theory and analysis, 
and this is an arena which few Conserva- 
tives are equipped to enter. 

Experience of the strength of the forces 
which cause social expenditure to expand 
shows how ill-conceived is the so-called 
Theory of Social Balance’® which Professor 
Galbraith has announced to the world and 
which has received so much acclaim. This 
is not the place to examine the theory of 
wants on which it is founded, which is that 
as affluence increases, the wants of the con- 
sumer become more and more the mere 
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creations of the producer. Under dissection 
it turns out to be both empty and preten- 
tious. There is of course no way of distin- 
guishing between wants which are the re- 
sult of persuasion or example from those 
which have other origins; or between 
wants which result from the persuasion of 
producers and those which result from the 
persuasion of parents, guardians, teachers 
or preachers. The motive of the persuader 
cannot be set up as a test of the substan- 
tiality or insubstantiality of the want. 
What concerns us here is not Professor 
Galbraith’s theory of wants as such, but his 
contention that the structure and institu- 
tions of our society favor the expansion of 
private expenditure and hinder that of 
public expenditure. The truth is the re- 
verse. Of course there is a large and pow- 
erful apparatus for the stimulation of pri- 
vate expenditure. Madison Avenue does in- 
deed influence people. No doubt it sells 
goods on a very large scale. But consider 
the character of its appeal and the resist- 
ances it must meet. Apart from the provi- 
sion of genuine information, which is the 
greater part of its work, its weapon of per- 
suasion is the selected fact, the partial 
analysis, at worst the half-lie, not the out- 
right lie. Now the half-lie must meet two 
powerful resistances; first, the continual as- 
sessment of satisfaction against expendi- 
ture by the consumer who has to meet the 
expenditure from his own pocket and 
knows better than anyone else what the 
satisfaction means to him;* and secondly 
the supply of expert information on adver- 
tised products by consumers’ organizations. 
Compare this with the strength of the ap- 
peal of the champions of the expansion of 
public expenditure and the character of 
the resistances which they must meet. 
Their half-lies are much more unashamed 
and effective than those of Madison Av- 
enue. Not even the noblest politician con- 
ceives it his duty to present both sides of 
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a case; it is enough that he honestly be- 
4ieves in his own case, which may then be 
better described as a half-truth rather than 
a hali-iice. What is even more important is 
that he is not regarded as blameworthy if 
he deliberately presents his argument in a 
manner calculated to arouse the emotions 
of his audience and to cloud their judg- 
ment. No advertiser of soap or toothpaste 
can hope to match this in persuasive effect. 
As for the average politician, exaggeration 
and the biased selection of evidence are no- 
toriously part of his stock-in-trade. At the 
very least he uses slogans which blunt the 
edge of reason and analysis. There is no 
more preposterous a picture than that of 
the politician who attacks Madison Avenue 
for a mendacity of which he himself is far 
more guilty. 

Thus it is that since to be for public ex- 
penditure on, say, education appears to be 
for education itself, and to be against pub- 
lic expenditure on education appears to be 
against education itself, the half-truths or 
half-lies of the politician who wishes to 
spend more and more public money are 
outstandingly persuasive. 

But the modern expert in social services 
is much more persuasive than the poli- 
tician. He has the enormous advantage of 
appearing both impartial and scientific. 
He is thought to have no axe to grind and 
he has the prestige of academic training or 
standing. In fact, he is both biased and, 
more often than not, unscientific. The ex- 
pert in health or education is trained to 
seek improvement in his specialty. To push 
out the frontiers of practice and knowledge 
means to increase expenditure. As the Gov- 
ernment disposes of larger funds than any 
individual or group of individuals likely to 
be interested, he is in favor of public ex- 
penditure even if he gives a thought to the 
possibility of private expenditure. If the 
Government is already the principal sup- 
plier in his field, he is unlikely even to 
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think of any other possible support for the 
improvements which he advocates. His 
training gives him no inkling of the larger 
effects on society of increased Government 
expenditure. It is likely only to make him 
contemptuous of those who appear to wish 
to save the taxpayer’s money at the expense 
of the lives he thinks he can save or the 
minds he thinks he can improve or the new 
knowledge he thinks he can discover. As. 
for his scientific approach, he is notori- 
ously as prone to fads and fashions as is 
the man-in-the-street; the difference is 
mainly one of sophistication. 

There is another type of “expert” whose 
influence is much more often than not on 
the side of public expenditure. It is the aca- 
demic teacher and research-worker in the 
field of social administration. The social 
sciences have developed an academic 
fringe which is heavily populated by per- 
sons who deal with matters of economic 
importance but who are ill-equipped with 
powers of economic analysis. This is a field 
in which it is possible to erect an academic 
reputation on a foundation of snippets of 
descriptive work, law, statistics, and gen- 
eral guesswork. Thus it is, for example, 
that a race of so-called “labor economists” 
has arisen, the principal result of whose 
work is to promote the received opinions 
of our time, which are of course heavily 
biased in favor of the views of organized 
labor, by means of tattered and threadbare 
economic analysis. Similarly, many who 
expound the subject of social administra- 
tion do little more than give a sophisticated 
dress to popular opinion, which is heavily 
in favor of the virtue of public expenditure 
even when it may reluctantly concede that 
it is beyond the people’s pocket. Hence the 
preponderant weight of what is called aca- 
demic opinion in this field is thrown on 
the side of the expansion of public ex- 
penditure, and it too is clothed with the 
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prestige of what is believed to be impartial 
scholarship: 

Now consider the resistances to the ex- 
pansion of public expenditure. They are 
mainly two; the limits of taxation, and the 
vested interests of private provision for the 
wants concerned. Of course resistance to 
taxation is powerful. But under a system 
of progressive taxation it cannot supply a 
discipline as strong as the constant atten- 
tion to his pocket by which the private 
consumer checks his own expenditure. 
That millions of citizens can vote for ex- 
penditure which will not, or which they 
think will not, come from their own pockets 
must produce a built-in factor of expan- 
sion. Thus it is that, despite all the re- 
sistance to taxation, the percentage of the 
national income spent on the social services 
has steadily increased during the past dec- 
ade. As for the vested interests of private 
provision, there are none now of any con- 
sequence in Britain. The medical profes- 
sion was defeated and dragooned into the 
National Health Service, and is now for 
the most part a champion of increased pub- 
lic expenditure. The public schools’® and 
the private preparatory schools have re- 
tained their own special market and seek 
no other. The life assurance companies and 
societies have shied away from a fight with 
the State on the question of graduated pen- 
sions and have refrained from exposing the 
weaknesses of the new State scheme which 
offends all actuarial principles. 

But is it not true that we have inade- 
quate _ schools, hospitals, roads, police 
forces, and the like? Inadequate for the 
demand, of course; for the supply is main- 
ly free to the consumer. On this footing 
the supply will and must always be inade- 
quate. Is it not inadequate in some more 
absolute sense? Perhaps. But in the first 
place we must remember that much of the 
supply must come in very large units. For 
this reason there must always be cases 
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where supply falls short even of recognized 
demand, for it may not be economic to 
provide the large unit until there is already 
some unsatisfied demand. In the second 
place, if there is an absolute sense in which 
public provision may be said to be inade- 
quate, the same is true of private provision. 
Does no one ever go hungry? Is everyone 
well clothed? Are all houses roomy and 
sound? It would be tedious to elaborate 
this. 

Let us now examine problems which 
the public sector has forced upon the Gov- 
ernment and what it has done about them. 
We shall then be in a position to consider 
the possibilities of finding solutions for 
them in the future. 

In the case of the welfare state the great- 
est problem has been the strength of the 
tendency of expenditure to run ahead of 
expectations. When Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
initiated the National Health Service in 
1948 he estimated the cost to the Exche- 
quer at £250 million. Within two years 
it had reached £490 million. At present 
it is running about £850 million, de- 
spite successive vigorous measures to re- 
duce its cost by introducing, and then in- 
creasing, charges for drugs. Even the La- 
bor Government was forced to do this,'® 
and the Conservatives have been unable to 
avoid taking it further. This great increase 
in cost has been only partly due to the fall 
in the value of money. It represents a sub- 
stantial increase in real terms, and of 
course it would have been far greater if re- 
strictive measures had not been applied. 
The folly of the original scheme is thrown 
into sharp relief by the fact, which is now 
usually glossed over, that restrictive mea- 
sures were not contemplated. If the original 
scheme had been allowed to run its course 
unhampered by later financial considera- 
tions, it would have grown like Alice and 
thus displayed the Wonderland character 
of the thought behind it. 
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Once it became clear even to its cham- 
pions that health, and indeed other wel- 
fare, expenditure was bound to keep ris- 
ing, its defense shifted to the new proposi- 
tion that what mattered was the proportion 
which it took of the national income. As 
long as this did not increase, the argument 
ran, not only was there nothing to com- 
plain about but also there was no real in- 
crease at all. This is what may be called 
the Theory of Perpetual Poverty—however 
affluent a society becomes there must al- 
ways be enough poverty to call for a con- 
stant proportion of the national income to 
be applied by the State to its relief. It is of 
course true that there cannot be an abso- 
lute standard of poverty. Some relativity 
is inescapable. Hence a rich society will 
reasonably take a more generous view of 
the definition of poverty than a poor one 
and will accordingly provide assistance at 
a higher level. This is the germ of truth 
which gives some persuasiveness to this 
theory. The relativity of poverty, however, 
cannot justify the expenditure of a con- 
stant proportion of the national income on 
its relief. As the national income rises, the 
increase in the ability of the people to pro- 
vide essential services for themselves must 
be greater than the rise in what is popular- 
ly accepted as the desirable minimum level 
of supply. Thus, though the proportion of 
the national income which will need to be 
applied to the relief of poverty will fall less 
than the national income itself rises, fall it 
must. If the actual proportion ostensibly 
applied to the relief of poverty does not 
fall, influences have entered into policy 
which purport to be concerned with the re- 
lief of poverty but are in fact shaped for 
other purposes. A non-actuarial scheme 
can be sustained only by taxation or by in- 
flation. If the pension liability under such 
a scheme expands faster than the national 
income, it must in due course run up 
against the limits of tolerable taxation or 


inflation. By one device or another the 
liability will then, at least in part, be re- 
pudiated. 

We shall return to this when we consider 
the requirements of future welfare policy, 
but we may note here that even the easy 
test of the proportion of the national in- 
come has sadly failed in the case of the 
great and growing cost of pension provi- 
sion. This is now firmly set on a fast ris- 
ing curve and is likely to present the wel- 
fare state with its most intractable problem. 
The chief reason is the decision taken by 
Labor, and accepted and endorsed by the 
Conservatives, to provide pensions at pre- 
vailing rates for those already too old to 
make a full, or any, contribution by way 
of national insurance levies. Even Beveridge 
was not guilty of advocating this; indeed he 
warned the nation of the dangers which 
would arise from it in the shape of insuper- 
able financial burdens. His warnings were 
ignored because pensions became a football 
of politics. The Conservatives have felt 
obliged to swim with the tide, even though 
at a cautious distance behind Labor. Soon- 
er or later the system will break down and 
the expectations of many of those now 
looking forward to the enjoyment of State 
pensions of a certain real, as distinct from 
monetary, magnitude will be disappointed. 

The problems of the nationalized indus- 
tries have been more varied than those of 
welfare expenditure but equally, or even 
more, intractable. They principally con- 
cern questions of pricing, investment, and 
public control. 

The nationalization Acts of Parliament 
enjoined the newly created Boards to pay 
their way “taking one year with another” 
or “on the balance of good and bad years.” 
This was a vague injunction from the be- 
ginning and it has never been made pre- 
cise. In practice the prices charged by the 
National Coal Board and the British Trans- 
port Commission have fallen far short of 
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the level required to meet their full costs, 
including depreciation at replacement cost. 
The other Boards have generally fared bet- 
ter, especially in the case of electric power 
supply, but even there it is doubtful wheth- 
er costs have been covered in full. Coal 
and transport have accumulated large 
losses. In the case of transport a part of 
the loss has been written off by the credi- 
tor, i.e., the Government, and it seems 
most unlikely that even the balance will 
ever be made good. 

The failure of prices to cover costs has 
been due partly to the mistaken belief that 
the national interest is served by the sup- 
ply of what is called “essential services” at 
low prices, and partly to the reluctance of 
the Government from time to time to face 
the political unpopularity of sharply 
raised prices. Looked at from this point 
of view, the nationalized industries’ prices 
have clearly been too low; but they may 
not have been too low if the true cause of 
the trouble has been that their costs have 
been too high. The remote control of an 
over-large scale of operation; the weakness 
of control over labor; the reluctance, in- 
duced by politics, to charge particular 
classes of customers (e.g., the user of do- 
mestic coal, the domestic consumer of elec- 
tricity at peak periods, and the railroad 
commuter) a proper differential price; all 
these have undoubtedly made operations 


inefficient with obvious effects on their 


costs. 

The same sorry business record is dis- 
played by the record of investment. Table 
V (see Appendix) gives a comparison be- 
tween the returns on investment in private 
industry and in the nationalized industries. 
If the disparity between the rate of return 
on capital in the nationalized industries 
and that of private industry were due sole- 
ly to a policy of charging below-market 
prices, costs being held down as success- 
fully as in private industry, the absence of 
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an adequate business return could not be 
criticized. The true return on the national- 
ized industries’ capital would take the form 
of cheapness for consumers of their prod- 
ucts, including private industry. In any 
case there is no reason to expect the same 
rate of return in industries which differ in 
important economic characteristics. Never- 
theless on the evidence of control of costs, 
there can be little doubt that the nation 
has wasted an enormous amount of scarce 
capital by pouring it into the nationalized 
industries. It is one of the principal reasons 
for the failure of the British economy to 
grow as fast as some others have done. 

The investment problem which has be- 
mused the Government has been not so 
much the inadequacy of the return, for 
that is in part the result of pricing policies, 
but the difficulty of controlling the quan- 
tum of investment and the burden imposed 
on the national budget by the absence of 
a free market source for the capital re- 
quired. For some years funds were raised 
from the banks, but with a Treasury guar- 
antee, except in the case of coal and the 
airlines which were financed directly from 
the Treasury. Since 1956 all Boards have 
been fed directly by the Treasury in order 
that, as Mr. Macmillan, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, put it, he who paid the pi- 
per might call the tune. But of course this 
has in no way solved the problem of find- 
ing some rational criteria for the control 
of investment. The piper in fact does not 
know what tune to call. 

Painfully slowly the Government has be- 
gun to tackle these problems of pricing 
and investment. More and more it has tried 
to make the Boards simulate the practice 
of private enterprise. Uneconomic coal 
mines and railroad lines and services are 
being abandoned at an accelerated rate. 
And in April 1961 it announced a new 
pricing policy under which the Boards are 
to plan to break even over five years and 
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to pitch their prices at a level not only to 
cover depreciation at replacement cost but 
also to produce a surplus as a contribution 
to future capital development.** Un- 
doubtedly the changes will improve the ef- 
ficiency of the nationalized industries. But 
they have not gone very far. There will 
still be plenty of uneconomic coal mines 
and railroad services in operation, and the 
National Coal Board, for example, will still 
refrain from working its most profitable 
units to the full, namely, its open-cast units, 
in deference to the National Union of 
Mineworkers, whose members do not pro- 
duce opencast coal. As for pricing, nobody 
knows what sort of surplus is to be aimed 
at or is possible; nor is there any valid 
reason why present customers should be 
forced to pay for future capital develop- 
ment. 

The problem of public control has 
proved impossible to solve. Those who 
preached nationalization always presented 
it as a means of making industry account- 
able to the people, private industry being 
alleged to be accountable only to its man- 
agers, shareholders or financiers (all of 
course being greedy and anti-social in the 
myths of the nationalizers). As far as ac- 
countability is concerned, nationalization 
has proved to be a fiasco. This was very 
easily predictable. Parliament is not a body 
equipped to control the operation of busi- 
ness, and not all the consumer consultation 
in the world (by means, for example, of 
the various Consumer Councils set up under 
the Acts) can possibly replace or even sim- 
ulate the constant and pervasive control 
which the consumer enjoys in a free mar- 
ket. 

What can we now do? Must the British 
people be forever saddled with this large 
unmanageable public sector? The answer 
is in principle clear though its application 
is beset with difficulty. 

Take first the welfare state. It is essential 
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to begin by recognizing that the largest 
element in its foundations is humbug. In 
a nation which tends to run to humbug in 
its less admirable moods, this is perhaps 
not surprising. The welfare state rests on 
humbug because it was ostensibly estab- 
lished to relieve poverty, while what it in 
fact does is something else. Beveridge’s 
four giants—Want, Disease, Squalor and 
Ignorance—were to be banished from the 
land and minimum standards were to be 
secured for everybody. In fact the true pur- 
pose of the welfare state is to socialize the 
provision of certain services, whereby it ac- 
tually reduces standards below what they 
might be. Yet so captivating is the name 
welfare state that millions of citizens think 
that it gives them or their fellow citizens 
welfare which they would not otherwise en- 
joy. 

The method of the welfare state is to 
require that everyone must pay for and be 
free to take state-provided services in or- 
der that those who cannot provide them 
for themselves shall have them. Thus it 
raises taxation to a level which reduces the 
nation’s wealth by weakening the incentive 
to produce and save; and which holds over 
our heads the constant threat of inflation 
(even though at any given moment an in- 
crease in taxation can for the time being 
have a counter-inflationary effect). It un- 
dermines both the personal responsibilities 
which are the warp and woof of freedom 
and the family responsibilities on which 
the wholesomeness of society rests. It 
teaches the electorate to vote for things that 
most of them do not intend to pay for. 
Above all, by providing services for all it 
fails to provide fully effective services for 
those that are really in need. 

In place of the welfare state we need a 
state whose citizens are both free and hu- 
mane. If they are free the great majority 
will be able to provide for themselves—and 
at an ever rising level owing to the wealth- 
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creating power of freedom. If they are hu- 
mane they will vote the state sufficient re- 
sources to provide at an ample level for 
those, who will be an ever-dwindling pro- 
portion of the population,—who can 
not provide for themselves. Against the 
Theory of Perpetual Poverty which imbues 
the welfare state, we must set the aim of 
emancipation from poverty, which enables 
the state to act as a provider as long as it 
is necessary but to wither away when it 
ceases to be necessary. 

Policy for Britain thus requires the fol- 
lowing fundamental changes: 


1. The institution and progressive ap- 
plication of tests of need for state social 
services. This should begin with the 
general practitioner part of the health 
service, provision for old age, and the 
higher educational services. All are 
feasible, and the transfer to private pro- 
vision of those above the level of need 
would be a powerful stimulus to experi- 
ment and improvement. 

2. The development and promotion of 
the private supply of these services. 
Here the state could properly assume 
the function of providing information 
on available or prospective supplies, and 
it could stimulate the organization of 
group purchasing. 

3. In the interim the wide extension of 
the principle, already adopted mini- 
mally in the case of National Health 
Service drugs, of charging fees for 
state services. The charges should pro- 
gressively be brought up to full cost 
level until there is competition on 
equal terms between state supply and 
private supply. 


Let us now turn to the nationalized 
industries. The comparison between their 
part and the welfare state’s part of the 
public sector reveals a paradox. While the 
idea of the welfare state is widely popular, 
many people have begun to see the need 
for dismantling it by changes such as 
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those suggested above. On the other hand 
the nationalized industries are widely un- 
popular (even among Labor voters); yet 
very few indeed would seriously propose 
to de-nationalize them. Nevertheless there 
is no complete solution for their problems 
short of de-nationalization. 

It is true that great progress can be 
made by simulating as far as possible the 
aims and methods of private enterprise. 
But this cannot go the whole way. First, 
the problem of pricing cannot be solved by 
leaving it wholly to the free market mecha- 
nism, as long as large elements of mo- 
nopoly power remain with the national- 
ized industries. Secondly, the investment 
problem cannot be dealt with in the man- 
ner of private industry because only the 
state can hold the equity in the national- 
ized industries. A monopolistic supplier of 
risk capital is in a different position from 
free market suppliers. Thirdly, as long as 
these industries are large and important 
(and not marginal state investments like, 
say, the British Government’s holding in 
the British Petroleum Company), it will 
be impossible to prevent political inter- 
ference with their managerial policies. 

Yet de-nationalization is almost univer- 
sally rejected. Partly this is because it ap- 
pears to be too doctrinaire. Partly it is be- 
cause it is too easily dismissed as merely 
turning the clock back. But the main rea- 
son given is that it is impossible, and this 
on two grounds. First, it is said, you can- 
not unscramble eggs. These industries have 
been so fully integrated that it would not 
be possible to split them up without doing 
great harm to their efficiency, and the mar- 
ket would not take any of the major ones, 
at least, without very considerable split- 
ting. Secondly, it is said, the market nei- 
ther could nor would supply the quantity 
of risk capital necessary to buy up these 
industries. 


The first objection does not survive ex- 
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amination. There are no insuperable tech- 
nical or managerial difficulties in splitting 
even the largest of these organizations. In- 
deed in the case of coal individual mines or 
groups of mines form natural units, the 
hiving off of which would present no diffi- 
culty, despite the present provision of cer- 
tain essential services from the national or 
regional centers of the Coal Board. 

The second objection is at present ad- 
mittedly an insuperable one, but for one 
reason only, namely, that as a Labor Gov- 
ernment would re-nationalize any indus- 
tries sold off, there would be no buyers ex- 
cept at give-away prices. In this way and 
to this extent the Labor opposition still 
rules the country. If the Labor Party wins 
the next election there will in any case be 
no question of de-nationalization for a long 
time. But if the Conservatives win it, it will 
be their fourth victory in succession. It is 
quite likely that then the Labor Party will 
abandon nationalization, as the German 


Social-Democrats have done, or cease to be 
an effective opposition. The question will 
then be whether the market will be able to 
supply the necessary risk-capital. 

Now in this respect the situation has re- 
cently been transformed. The immense 
growth of private and institutional savings, 
the rise of the cult of the equity, and the 
new-found legal freedom of trustees to in- 
vest in equities, have together produced so 
abundant a supply of risk-capital that, 
taken gradually over a period of years, de- 
nationalization would meet no insuperable 
difficulty on at least this score. The test 
would be the prospect of profitability. 

Rough stability between the relative pro- 
portions of the public and private sectors 
may well be our lot for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It will not serve our need for econom- 
ic growth and personal freedom, and if we 
accept it the fault will be in ourselves, not 
in our stars. 


Notes 


*We have had an almost complete biennial se- 
ries of crises since the War; viz., in 1947, 1949, 
1951, 1955, 1959 and 1961. 

*They de-nationalized most of the steel indus- 
try and a goodly part of the road haulage (i.e., 
trucking) industry. Steel and road haulage were 
nationalized by the Labor government shortly be- 
fore it lost power, and their new nationalized or- 
ganizations had hardly got underway when the 
Conservatives rode in again. One large steel com- 
pany remains in public hands, and the govern- 
ment intends to dispose of it when the private 
capital market appears ready to take it on rea- 
sonable terms. There appears to be no serious in- 
tention now to get rid of the remaining public 
part of road haulage (i.e., “British Road Serv- 
ices”). 

As the government has missed the opportunities 
when the private market was ready to take up 
the steel company on terms which in retrospect 
can be seen to have been reasonable, a not ex- 
cessively jaundiced observer may conclude that 
the Conservatives are unlikely to dispose of it at 
all. 


*But not wholly. Directives to the banks to limit 
loans, for example, are of a different character 
from raising the rate of interest, and are akin to 
physical controls. Subsidies to private enterprise 
(e.g., to agriculture and some industrial com- 
panies) are of course in the last analysis poison. 
to the free enterprise system. 

‘Partly by design, but largely also as a simple. 
result of greater laxity in control. 

*And probably also water supply; but there is. 
not much party controversy in this because water 
supply is already largely in public hands and 
where it is not the suppliers are closely controlled’ 
by statute. 

*Consider, for example, the almost fantastically: 
naive confession of Mr. Emmanuel Shinwell who, 
after nationalizing the great coal and electric 
power industries, stated that on assuming office he 
expected to find that his Party would have ready 
a blue-print for nationalization, for after all it 
had preached it for two generations. He was as- 
tonished to find nothing in the locker. That he. 
had himself spent a long life preaching nation- 
alization without knowing, and obviously without 
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caring to know, whether there was a blueprint 
or not, appeared in no way to abash him. Con- 
sider also the current password amongst the de- 
signers of Labor’s program—control over “the 
commanding heights of the economy.” This is 
brilliantly fashioned for Labor’s needs; for it 
gives the impression of strategic mastery without 
necessarily meaning anything at all (other than 
the sense in which Central Banks already exer- 
cise control). The use of a military metaphor is 
unconsciously revealing of the mind of the 
economic planner. 

Of course to draw attention to the absence of 
a blue-print for nationalization is in no way to 
suggest that Labor’s policy would have been bet- 
ter with a blue-print than without one. It might 
have been worse. 

"There is little doubt that this is correct, even 
though at the time of writing (October 1961) the 
one popularity appears to be crum- 

ing. 

‘In the European, not the American, sense, of 
course. I am referring here to debate on eco- 
nomic and social matters only, and amongst the 
general public, not amongst professional econo- 
mists. There are still some fields in which Britain 
is splendidly liberal. 

I know of course that some American liber- 
tarians speak in similarly gloomy terms of their 
country, but illiberal notions have won a far 
deeper and more pervasive influence over the un- 
conscious attitudes of men in Britain than in 
America. The mean animus against the economi- 
cally successful (masquerading under notions of 
fairness and morality); the tenderness to those 
who resist economic change; the almost automat- 
ic tendency to think that if anything appears to 
be wrong the State must put it right; the wide- 
spread assumption that the incomes of rich tax- 
payers (and only of rich taxpayers) belong to the 
State in the sense that a reduction in their tax- 
ation is a handout of the people’s money; these 
are the distinguishing marks of the attitudes of 
millions of Britons of all classes. 

*That is to say, the openly declared theorist. 
Men of common sense also act on theory, of 
course, but are not conscious of it. 

“The great exception to this is the Tariff Re- 
form campaign of the early years of the century, 
culminating in the Protectionism of the Thirties. 
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When the Conservatives in a regrettable aberra- 
tion allowed themselves to be captured by the 
Radical Joseph Chamberlain, they adopted and 
tried to expound German theories which were in 
fact through and through étatiste. But it was 
poorly done. Mostly their Protectionism was on 
a man-in-the-street level even in the Cabinet 
chamber. Their philosopher-statesman and leader, 
Balfour, could hardly conceal his disdain for the 
level at which some of his colleagues pitched 
their appeal. 

"There are some things in Britain that the 
people love to tell themselves are the best of 
their kind in the world. British justice is an ex- 
ample; but the very fact that the popular belief 
in the superiority of British justice is mainly 
well-founded is an unfortunate cause of our fail- 
ure to notice that there may be a few features of 
the organization of justice in which we have 
something to learn from other countries. Now 
this tendency to pat ourselves on the back (we 
even pat ourselves on the back for not blowing 
our own trumpet!) can have a powerful political 
influence. Thus the Left has propagated the pre- 
posterous myth that we have a National Health 
Service which is the envy of the world. Described 
in this way the National Health Service comes to 
excite pride even in the Conservative’s heart, 
despite his awareness of its many defects. 

“Similarly the hard-faced men who had done 
well for themselves out of the first World War 
and who were once alleged to throng the Con- 
servative benches have disappeared without trace 
and without successors. On the other hand the 
Labor Party has always had, and still has, a con- 
tingent, corroded with self-righteousness and envy, 
even more unpleasant than any hard-faced men. 

*John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society, 
Cambridge, Boston: 1958, chapter 18. 

“Except in the eyes of the self-styled champions 
of the common man. Their contempt for his com- 
mon sense and intelligence is as baseless as their 
flattery of his probity and integrity. 

*J.e., anglice, private schools. 

“In protest against which Mr. Bevan, who re- 
garded a completely free health service as his 
own pet child, resigned. 

"See Command Paper 1337, Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, April 1961. 


(See page 56 for “Appendix” ) 
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Appendix 


Table I 
Percentage of GNP spent by Central Government and Local Authorities 


On Current On Current and 

Account Only Capital Account 
1938 25.8 n.a. 
1946 55.9 59.0 
1950 34.6 39.2 
1951 34.4 41.0 
1952 35.8, 41.5 
1953 35.2 40.25 
1954. 33.9 38.0 
1955 33.1 36.8 
1956 32.8 37.0 
1957 32.0 36.0 
1958 32.7 36.6 
1959 33.6 37.4 
1960 34.0 37.8 

Table II 


Percentage of Population in Civil Employment 
employed by Central Government and 
Local Authorities, and by Nationalized Industries 


Central Government and Nationalized 

. Local Authorities Industries 
1939 7.7 
1946 11.5 
1950 11.6 
1951 10.5 12.0 
1952 11.7 12.8 
1953 11.6 
1954. 11.5 12.2 
1955 11.3 115 ,; 
1956 11.4 11.2 
1957 11.4 11.2 
1958 11.5 11.2 
1959 11.6 10.9 
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Table [II 


Percentage of Gross Fixed Investment 
and of Gross Domestic Product 
accounted for by Government Enterprises 


Percentage of Gross Percentage of Gross 
Fixed Investment Domestic Product 
25.1 14.1 
25.1 14.6 
26.6 14.5 
27.1 14.0 
28.2 13.8 


Table IV 


Analysis of Central Government 
and 
Local Authorities Expenditure 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Percentage 
attributable 

to 
Defense 
Social 
Services 

of which 

Housing 

Education 

Health 

National 

Insurance 


Other 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1956 1957 1958 1959 ae 
25.1 23.1 21.6 20.5 wes 
43.2 448 46.0 46.7 a 
61 58 50 47 ae 
11.5 126 125 12.9 a 
95 10.0 10.0 10.2 ae 
16.1 164 185 18.9 
a 39.0 35.6 31.7 30.5 294 308 31.7 32.1 324 328 — 
| 


Table V 


Net Returns on Capital 
(Per Cent) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Manufacturing & 


Distribution 17.4 16.3 15.5 14.3 14.9 
Iron & Steel 19.0 16.8 16.4 14.1 13.3. 
National Coal Board 0.4 6.8 3.6 2.8 16 
Electricity Council 

and Boards 5.1 4.7 5.0 5.7 5.6 
Gas Council & 

Boards 4.0 44 4.5 3.4 3.3. 
British Transport 

Commission 1.9 0.2 —0.6 —2.1 
British Overseas 

Airways 4.2 3.4 —02 0.7 3.9 
British European 

Airways 7.0 4.1 7.8 4.7 8.6. 
Post Office 4.4 6.9 75 8.0 8.6. 
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An inquiry into the character and fate 
of the modern artist 


The Theory of Artistic Success 


HERBERT READ 


OuR PROBLEM Is to determine what factors 
in any given period determine the success 
of artists. We cannot begin with the as- 
sumption that it is simply a question of 
genius or talent, for we know that many ar- 
tists who are later recognized as great ar- 
tists had no success in their lifetime, and 
that many of those who enjoyed success 
in their life-time are later forgotten. It is 
also obvious that the success of an artist 
in his life-time is sometimes based on 
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qualities different from those for which 
he is admired by a later age. There is 
therefore a very complex interrelationship 
of several factors, among which it may 
not be easy to trace the operation of any 
definite laws—chance may indeed play a 
great part in a field where so many of the 
factors are subjective or emotional. 
Genius is difficult to define, and we should 
perhaps confine ourselves to a considera- 
tion of the more modest endowment which 
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we call talent. The man of genius is al- 
ways an “outsider”—what genius does, as 
Goethe said, is done unconsciously, and the 
success or unsuccess that attends the work 
of genius is not the result of the operation 
of any social laws. A genius is like a comet 
which for a brief moment flashes across 
the night sky and disturbs the normal 
pattern of the stars; or, to speak less met- 
aphorically, genius is a biological “sport” 
and not representative of the species artist. 

We cannot exclude unconscious factors 
as I shall indicate later; but for the mo- 
ment I would like to consider the normal 
maturation of a talent, in painting for ex- 
ample, and ask what qualities in the ar- 
tist and what conditions in society make 
for success. With qualities so various and 
conditions so :nconstant, any generaliza- 
tion will be difficult. 

Let us begin with the artist. We shall 
assume an initial endowment, an innate 
sensibility which at the approach of adult- 
hood manifests itself in the desire to be an 
artist. Here begins the first hazard—the 
choice of a profession. It is by no means 
certain that the individual in question, on 
the basis of a diffused aesthetic sensibili- 
ty, will hit upon the right craft. Paul Klee 
hesitated between painting and music, and 
we are glad that he chose painting. But a 
painter of another age, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon (1786-1846), in the belief that 
he was born to be a great histori¢al painter, 
expended passionate energy and for a time 
was able to convince his contemporaries 
(or some of them) that he was a great 
genius; however, in the end he failed mis- 
erably and committed suicide. He left be- 
hind a Journal which is one of the most 
interesting documents in the literature of 
art, brilliantly written, and there can be 
little doubt that if Haydon had chosen to 
be a writer instead of a painter, he might 
have ranked with Scott or Balzac. 

Let us assume that the potential artist 


does not make a mistake of this kind— 
that he makes the right choice of a craft. 
The development of his talent will then 
depend on several factors, the first and 
most obvious being his physical and mental 
health. His sensibility is already a reflec- 
tion of his constitution, and this in its turn 
is conditioned by hereditary factors and 
his early upbringing (again we are di- 
rected to his unconscious), for his talent 
may depend on such factors as the success- 
ful sublimation of aggressive instincts, the 
resolution of the Oedipal situation, integra- 
tion of the personality, and so forth. The 
will to be an artist emerges from tremen- 
dous inner conflicts of this kind, and it is 
only when all these have been resolved 
(and it is a problem which involves the 
individual’s relationship to society as a 
whole as well as to his immediate family 
environment) that he can face the still con- 
siderable hazards of an artistic career. 

The first of such hazards is public edu- 
cation—by which I mean education out- 
side the upbringing he receives in his fam- 
ily. This is perhaps the greatest hazard of 
all, because there is no doubt that most 
systems of education seem to have been de- 
liberately designed to stultify the aesthetic 
sensibility of a child. With rare exceptions 
public education throughout the world to- 
day concentrates on the inculcation of in- 
tellectual knowledge, for which it requires 
the development of such faculties as mem- 
ory, analysis, enumeration, classification 
and generalization. These are all faculties 
that either directly deaden or depress the 
aesthetic sensibility, which needs for its 
development concreteness, sensational acute- 
ness, emotional spontaneity, attention, con- 
templation, wholeness of vision or appre- 
hension, and generally what Keats called 
“negative capability.” 

The conflict between the intellectual and 
the aesthetic approach to education was 
first clearly realized by Schiller and his 
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Aesthetische Briefe remain the clearest 
statement of this inescapable dilemma, a 
dilemma which is not likely to be resolved 
by our rationalistic civilization. My own 
view, which I have expressed in several 
books, is that the psychic imbalance of pre- 
vailing systems of education is directly re- 
sponsible for the moral delinquency of our 
populations and their inevitable drift to an- 
nihilating wars, but that is a wider aspect 
of the problem. For the moment I am con- 
cerned with the education of the artist, and 
we may see that the only great artists in 
our civilization are those who have man- 
aged, either by chance or by deliberate ef- 
fort, to avoid the deleterious effects of con- 
ventional education. The public image of 
the artist is of precisely such a person—the 
Bohemian, the Outsider—a man who be- 
haves and even dresses differently from 
“the man in the street.” In a rationalistic 
civilization the artist is a pariah. 

I have been speaking of normal or pub- 
lic education, but assuming the would-be 
artist has survived this hazard and still per- 
sists in his desire to become an artist, he 
would then have the prospect of what is 
called “art education.” This can be the 
worst hazard of all, and a great many tal- 
ents are slaughtered in these academic ab- 
attoirs. The conflict between tradition and 
individual talent (which is the basic con- 
flict in all forms of social adjustment) is 
now narrowed down to the problem of per- 
sonal expression, and the would-be artist 
has either to accept the academic formulas, 
which may extend to style and treatment 
as well as to more technical questions of 
materials and methods of composition, or 
to assert his own vision. Success or failure 
may depend on the resolution of this con- 
flict. If the authority of this academy is 
supreme, as it was in Europe throughout 
the 17th and 18th centuries, then success 
depends on the acceptance and exploitation 
of the academic formulas. Naturally an un- 
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intelligent repetition of these formulas will 
not lead to success: the artist must under- 
stand their purpose and may even subtly 
modify them to satisfy his personal taste. 
But to ignore them altogether is to incur 
neglect. A good illustration from the his- 
tory of English art is provided by the con- 
trast between the ideals and fortune of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his contemporary 
William Blake. Reynolds was by no means 
a narrow-minded pedant; on the contrary, 
he was a man of broad sympathies and 
“sweet reasonableness,” and his own great 
reputation as a painter, not only in his own 


‘time but in the judgment of posterity, 


makes him an admirable example for the 
purpose of this discussion. That his success 
was due to self-imposed limitations—his 
realization that he had no gift for poetical 
compositions in the grand manner, but 
must confine himself to the interpretation 
of character—only adds to the interest and 
significance of his case. He has been ac- 
cused of not practising what he preached 
(in his Discourses), but as Roger Fry 
pointed out in his edition of the Discourses 
(London, 1905), “the notion that Reynolds 
as a critic ought to have bound himself 
within the limits of his own talent as an 
artist, that he was to recommend others to 
do no more than he had done himself, is 
palpably absurd. It is just because he had 
the gift, an unusual one among artists, of 
rising to a general view of art as a whole, 
and of regarding his own performance 
with objective impartiality, that he is so 
remarkable as a critic.” 

If we turn to the Discourses we find 
Reynolds recommending that “an implicit 
obedience to the Rules of Art, as estab- 
lished by the practice of the great Masters, 
should be exacted from the young students. 
That those models, which have passed 
through the approbation of ages, should be 
considered by them as perfect and infallible 
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guides; as subjects for their imitation, 
not their criticism.” And he adds: 

“I am confident that this is the only ef- 
ficacious method of making a progress in 
the Arts; and that he who sets out with 
doubting, will find life finished before he 
becomes master of the rudiments. For it 
may be laid down as a maxim, that he who 
begins by presuming on his own sense, has 
ended his studies as soon as he has com- 
menced them. Every opportunity, there- 
fore, should be taken to discountenance 
that false and vulgar opinion, that rules are 
the fetters of genius; they are fetters 
only to men of no genius; as that armour, 
which upon the strong is an ornament and 
a defence, upon the weak and misshapen 
becomes a load, and cripples the body 
which it was made to protect.” 

That Reynolds had the excellence of the 
art of painting at heart rather than his own 
social success is not to be doubted, but 
again and again he points out that “la- 
bour” is the only price of “solid fame,” 
meaning by labor a patient following of 
the precepts of the Academy, and by solid 
fame, social success. Nevertheless, towards 
the end of his Discourses he had the gen- 
erosity to admit that by exception a genius 
like Gainsborough might arrive at excel- 
lence (if not worldly success) in avoiding 
these precepts—“he found out a way of his 
own to accomplish his purposes.” But he 
warned his listeners against following this 
example, and in the eloquent conclusion to 
the Discourses he once more affirms that 
the greatest success in art cannot be ob- 
tained by any other means than great la- 
bor. Even Michelangelo, who “might 
make the greatest pretensions to the effica- 
cy of native genius and inspiration” —even 
Michelangelo, as he himself said of Ra- 
phael, “did not possess his art from nature, 
but by long study.” 

About 1808, thirty years after they 
were delivered, Blake wrote some annota- 
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tions in his copy of the Discourses which 
showed the reaction of native genius to 
such a man as Reynolds and to his pre- 
cepts. “This man,” he declared, “was hired 
by Satan to depress art,” and Blake had 
“nothing but indignation and resentment” 
to express as he read the discourses of one 
who had been “applauded and rewarded 
by the rich and great. I consider Reynold’s 
discourses to the Royal Academy as the 
simulations of the hypocrite who smiles 
particularly where he means to betray. His 
praise of Rafael is like the hysteric smile of 
revenge. His softness and candour, the hid- 
den trap and the poisoned feast. He praises 
Michelangelo for qualities which Michel- 
angelo abhorred, and he blames Rafael for 
the only qualities which Rafael valued”— 
there is much more vituperation of this 
kind, about forty pages of it, but apart 
from a defence of Blake’s own style in 
painting (delineation as against chiaros- 
curo) they return again and again to two 
themes: tradition and individual talent, 
and patronage. Reynolds “mocked” inspi- 
ration and vision (“then and now, and I 
hope will always remain, my element, my 
eternal dwelling place”); and he rigged 
the market in favor of his own kind of art 
—“the rich men of England form them- 
selves into a society to sell and not to buy 
pictures. The artist who does not throw his 
contempt on such trading exhibitions, does 
not know either his own interest or his 
duty . . . . The enquiry in England is not 
whether a man has talents and genius, but 
whether he is passive and polite and a vir- 
tuous ass and obedient to noblemen’s opin- 
ions in art and science. If he is, he is a 
good man. If not, he must be starved.” 

It may seem that this quarrel between 
Reynolds and Blake is irrelevant to the 
theory of success in art today. It is true 
that in some countries the academies of the 
18th century no longer exercise the same 
degree of power, but they still have prestige 
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among the bourgeoisie, and an rtist’s 
election to the academy usually carries 
with it social and economic success. Suc- 
cess, of course, is an ambiguous concept, 
and we must always distinguish, as the 
French do, between un succés d’estime 
and un succés fou. But what Reynolds and 
Blake are saying is that success is largely 
dependent on personal qualities—labor in 
the one case, inspiration in the other. As- 
suming the possession of innate sensibility, 
we might conclude that each quality leads 
to a different kind of success, but unfor- 
tunately the artist of solid fame will always 
envy the inspiration of the native genius, 
while the native and untutored genius will 
always envy the solid fame of the artist 
who has succeeded by the assiduous culti- 
vation of a modest talent. 

Another personal factor in achieving 
success, almost as important as genius or 
long study, is what we might call charm 
(though some artists can exploit a reputa- 
tion for being “difficult”). This quality is 
perhaps too obvious to be worth mention- 
ing, but from one’s own observation of the 
world of art one sees what a difference an 
artist’s personality can make. It is not 
merely an ability to establish easy relation- 
ships with his fellow artists, with dealers 
and collectors, museum directors and crit- 
ics. All this is more likely to help the sec- 
ond-rate artist than the great artist, who 
can afford to ignore such refinements (as 
Michelangelo did, or Gauguin). But since 
man’s character is his destiny, it does fol- 
low that the public image of an artist will 
be formed, not only on the objective evi- 
dence of his work, but on the social impact 
of his behavior. There is no surer road to 
success than the creation of a legend: the 
part played by their romantic, erratic, or 
merely distressing lives in the success 
(alas, for the most part posthumous) of art- 
ists like Gauguin, Van Gogh, Modigliani, 
Utrillo, cannot be ignored. But a leg- 
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end grows: it cannot be deliberately cre- 
ated, though some artists, who lack other 
means to success, sometimes make the at- 
tempt. A legend, we might say, is not cre- 
ated without suffering (malheur): very 
different are those reputations which are 
the product of skillful publicity. The 
“stunt,” such as practised in our times suc- 
cessfully by Salvador Dali and Georges 
Mathieu, is art redeemed by the arts of 
publicity. 

The function of publicity must, of 
course, be taken seriously by the contem- 
porary artist, if only because he is part of 
an economic system that functions through 
this medium (the situation is somewhat 
different in the communist system, but let 
us exclude this complication for the mo- 
ment). The life of an artist in the capitalist 
world must be largely preoccupied with 
the problems of exhibition and sale. A very 
complex sales organization now exists, 
largely in the hands of private dealers but 
not excluding artists’ societies which are 
co-operative sales organizations usually for 
the benefit of artists who have not yet ac- 
quired sufficient reputation to attract the 
interest of a dealer. Sales to collectors do 
still take place directly, without the inter- 
mediary of a dealer; but it is often a condi- 
tion of the contract between an artist or a 
dealer that all sales should pass through 
the dealer’s hands—an arrangement which 
saves the artist a lot of trouble and secures 
a uniform scale of prices. 

Dealers have their own methods of pro- 
motion and publicity, and the success of 
these may determine the success of the art- 
ist. There is no exact correspondence be- 
tween the quality of the art and the suc- 
cess of the artist; as in any other competi- 
tive sphere, it is possible to sell an inferior 
product by superior sales organizations— 
an organization that may extend to every 
wile of the advertising profession. Works 
of art are now as subject to skillful promo- 
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tion as cosmetics or cigarettes. The success 
that comes from such methods is, however, 
always subject to independent criticism, 
and that is why the existence of organs of 
independent criticism, and of incorruptible 
critics, is so essential in our time. It should 
be impossible in questions of taste to fool 
all the people all the time, but in fact, once 
an artist has become fashionable by clever 
methods of publicity, it takes many years 
of patient criticism to destroy his false rep- 
utation—so few people read serious criti- 
cism. 

The role of fashion, if that can be sep- 
arated from the methods of publicity, is 
inexplicable. There are cases of artists who, 
without any preparatory publicity, and 
without any claim to greatness, have sud- 
denly become successful overnight. Their 
works are shown in a gallery for the first 
time, and without any lead from the critics 
or any persuasion from publicity, they im- 
mediately sell (much more common, of 
course, is the case of the artist whose work 
is well received by the critics, well adver- 
tised, but completely fails to attract the 
public). One can only suppose that the 
artist in this case has by chance satisfied 
some repressed need in the collective un- 
conscious—there is exactly the same phe- 
nomenon in literature, the novel which, for 
inexplicable reasons, becomes a best-seller. 

The element of chance therefore plays a 
considerable part in the achievement of 
success—far more than a rational critic 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds would allow. But 
this is to consider only happy chances; the 
phenomenon also has its negative aspects. 
The lack of success during their life-times 
of many artists who are posthumously rec- 
ognized may be due to personal qualities of 
diffidence, as I have already suggested, or 
to incompetent methods of salesmanship, 
but it may be just bad luck. Apart from 
the bad luck of being born in a remote 
province, or a small country (chances 
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which afflict the poet much more severely 
than the painter) ; apart from the bad luck 
of being born to poverty or with physical 
defects (such as bad eyesight), there is an 
element of fatality in any artist’s career 
which cannot be controlled. In what is at 
all times a game of chance so much de- 
pends upon the people we meet and the 
places we visit. Many artists have recorded 
the decisive importance of some strange 
meeting, of some personal influence that 
came into their lives with transforming ef- 
fect. The impact of Masaccio on Fra 
Angelico is perhaps the typical example. 
The development of colonialism during the 
nineteenth century and the consequent im- 
portation of an hitherto unknown type of 
art—the tribal sculpture of Africa and 
Oceania—is an example from the modern 
period. 

There is one further element which we 
must now take into account, the most im- 
palpable of all—the Zeitgeist. This is a 
German concept which has been taken over 
by the rest of the world. Partly it is the 
question of fashion which I have already 
dealt with, but fashion is an epiphenom- 
enon, confined to limited circles and of 
limited duration. The Zeitgeist is some- 
thing that pervades a whole epoch and pen- 
etrates all its intellectual manifestations. 
There is no escaping it, but nevertheless 
some artists are less subject to its influence 
than others and these are often the greatest 
artists. I have already mentioned Blake, 
and as a poet rather than a visual artist he 
is as good an example as could be found 
anywhere. A comparable German poet is 
Hélderlin, who perhaps had more sympa- 
thetic understanding from the carpenter, 
Zimmer, with whom he lodged, and cer- 
tainly from a young student like Waibling- 
er, than from representatives of the Zeit- 
geist such as Goethe and Schiller. In the 
plastic arts Hans von Marées is a typical 
case of an artist who is in advance of his 
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time. Indeed, it is generally true, as Words- 
worth said, that an original artist has to 
create the audience that can appreciate his 
work. In every artist there is the proselytiser. 
Finally there is a general sociological 
problem which is particularly serious in 
democratic societies and for which, within 
the general concept of democracy, there is 
no obvious solution. Success in art, as in 
any other field of activity, implies distinc- 
tion, and in a capitalist society it implies 
relative wealth. It is indeed one of the 
anomalies of communist society, as it has 
evolved in Russia and China, that the very 
concept of artist implies an élite, and art- 
ists in these communist societies enjoy, not 
only a higher status, but privileges of many 
kinds, not excluding financial ones. It is 
true that, especially in China, these priv- 
ileges have to be enjoyed modestly and un- 
obtrusively, but nevertheless they exist. 
This problem was recognized by the 
greatest democratic sociologist of our time, 
Karl Mannheim. He saw it as a special case 
of the general problem of reconciling 
“freedom” (which the artist needs if he is 
to function as an artist) with the democrat- 
ic ideal of “equality.” In general terms 
the solution lies in giving art an organic 
function within the life of the community. 
Mannheim recognized the dangers implicit 
in the concept of art engagé (socialist real- 
ism, propaganda art, and so forth) but he 
thought that the opposite extreme of [art 
pour Tart was equally dangerous. In the 
19th century, for example, “the social posi- 
tion of a large section of the intellectual 
élite was that of the bohemian, without 
corporate ties, without a well-defined place 
in society; the members of this group lived 
in a curious milieu in which self-styled or 
genuine men of genius were thrown to- 
gether with black sheep from aristocratic 
or bourgeois families, déclassé drifters, 
prostitutes, matinée idols, and other fugi- 
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tives from organized society .... All this 
exerted a considerable influence upon their 
thinking . . . . Such intellectuals will culti- 
vate a set of values far removed from the 
concerns of ordinary people.” 

Mannheim was optimistic enough to 
think this situation could be changed in a 
democratic society, not by making the art- 
ist a propagandist or a politically conscious 
individual, but by a process of “integra- 
tion,” which, however, he does not define 
in detail. He merely assumes that “as dem- 
ocratization progresses, the ties between in- 
tellectual strata and society at large are 
likely to become closer and more organic. 
This need not mean that art will become 
crudely propagandist, but only that it will 
have a more organic function in life than 
Part pour Tart had.” 

These words were written in 1933, but 
the Demokratisierung des Geistes to which 
Mannheim looked forward has nowhere, 
been manifest in the democratic world. In- 
stead art has become more and more ab- 
struse and esoteric, more and more removed 
from the concerns of ordinary people. To 
call this development the cult of Part pour 
Part does not solve the problem, and is not 
a scientific diagnosis of a phenomenon now 
so universal and so spiritually significant 
as abstract art. One can explain abstract 
art in sociological terms—as the art of a 
civilization alienated from nature and from 
organic processes of production—but this 
merely means that a democratic industrial 
society has produced an appropriate type 
of art. Mannheim indeed recognized that 
“there is an intrinsic correlation between 
the increasing abstractness of the symbols 
used in communication, and the democratic 
character of the culture. Elites which are 
not impelled to make their knowledge gen- 
erally accessible will not engage in formal- 
ization, analysis, and articulation. They will 
content themselves, either with unanalysed 
intuition, or with sacred knowledge 
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reserved for an élite and handed down 
among its members en bloc.” 

The artist in the modern democratic so- 
ciety, Mannheim thought, would gradually 
surrender his esotericism because in such 
a society there is a tendency to bar quali- 
tative elements from its experience in fa- 
vor of greater communicability. But this 
is not what has happened in the Western 
World; on the contrary, and in spite of the 
spread of information through media like 
television and the film, there is an increas- 
ing divorce between art, which increases 
in concreteness and self-sufficiency, and 
those media of communication, such as 
film, television and the press, which com- 
municate through popular images. The re- 
sult is that there are today two distinct 
criteria of success: the succés destime 


which is confined to an élite (albeit an élite 
of considerable dimensions) and success 
among the literate masses which is con- 
veyed through quite different media of 
communication. Necessity of using these 
ugly neologisms (élite, literate mass, media 
of communication) is an indication of the 
unprecedented nature of this cultural situ- 
ation. Mannheim’s hope or belief that these 
criteria would eventually merge together, 
that quantitative judgments would super- 
sede qualitative judgments in a democratic 
society, is really a confession that the aris- 
tocratic ideals of fine art have no place 
in an equalitarian democracy. It is a con- 
clusion that was reached, on different 
grounds, by both Neitzsche and Burck- 
hardt; it is a dilemma that today presents 
us with its naked and unresolved contra- 
dictions. 
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A look at the various shapes 
of American conservatism 


Presume the Rest: 


The Conservative Argument? 


WILLIAM RAYMOND SMITH 


If a people are happy, . united, 
wealthy, and powerful, we presume 


the rest. 


A CONSERVATIVE might support con- 
tinued suspension of nuclear testing, a 
welfare program through social security 
rather than charity, civil disobedience, a 
degree of foreign aid, increased federal 
spending for certain projects, even trac- 
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—Edmund Burke 


tors for prisoners, without being cashiered 
to Lewis Carroll’s world. 

How is this seeming contradiction be- 
tween positions on specific issues and over- 
all point of view possible? To liberals con- 
servatism appears to be an incongruous 
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movement. Recently Time found it incred- 
ible that William F. Buckley could assert, 
while supporting sit-in demonstrations, 
that there was nothing inherently immoral 
about segregation. The answer is that no 
intellectual movement can be understood 
simply in terms of the specific positions 
individual members take from time to 
time. The distinguishing characteristic of 
an intellectual movement is the method 
the members use to arrive at conclusions. 
Consistency, even sanity, must be looked 
for in what comprises the first premises 
brought to the form of argument that a 
man typically uses.* 

Any intellectual movement appears to 
both adherents and opponents as a strange 
mixture of positions when they lack an 
understanding of the background and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the move- 
_ ment. Although not necessarily those who 
best express the conservative point of view, 
the men singled out by liberals as repre- 
sentatives of the new conservatism have 
been, most frequently, the American his- 
torians Daniel Boorstin, Clinton Rossiter, 
and Russell Kirk. These historians are dis- 
tinguished by their view that society is 
an organic unity. In their work this view 
of society takes the form off what Richard 
Weaver calls the “argument from circum- 
stances.” The most immediate antecedent 
in the culture of the United States of an 
intellectual movement that viewed society 
as an organic unity was the group various- 
ly called “Fugitives,” “New Critics,” and 
“Southern Agrarians.” 


Fugitives and the Organic Approach 


FOLLOWING THE WAR between the states, 
the: South was annihilated as a political 
entity. Not only destroyed politically, the 


South became “The Sahara of the Bozart.” 
As a result of the Civil War, H. L. Men- 
cken argued, the area of the United States 
south of the Potomac lost the aristocracy 
of the early nineteenth century “down the 
red gullet of war; the poor white trash are 
now in the saddle.” The South, which 
had produced some of the best thought 
in the early years of the republic, was now 
a land of philistinism.® 

In the same year that Mencken’s second 
series of Prejudices appeared, Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s first collection of essays 
was published. Although there is a strain 
of pessimism in Turner’s thought, the 
stress was on the development of democra- 
cy. In the middle twenties J. Franklin 
Jameson began to stress the ‘revolutionary’ 
social aspects of the American Revolution. 
And near the end of the decade, Parring- 
ton began to bring out his Main Currents 
in American Thought, in which he paral- 
led oppositions between liberal and con- 
servative strains in the American past. 
Parrington took what he believed was the 
Jeffersonian, rather than the Hamiltonian, 
point of view, and so warned the reader 
in his preface. The tone of popular state- 
ment in the United States during the twen- 
ties was optimistically ‘liberal,’ in spite of, 
or perhaps because of, the dominance of 
the Republican party in national politics. 
Life in American was getting bigger and 
better, and social critics believed that in 
order for there to be two of everything for 
everybody more, not less, ‘social democra- 
cy’ was needed.* 

Give this tone of social criticism and the 
cultural emaciation of the South, it is sur- 
prising that a literary magazine was is- 
sued from Nashville, Tennessee in April 
1922. Edited and largely written by a | 
group of instructors and students of Van- 
derbilt University, The Fugitive soon took 
a place beside Poetry, The Little Review 
and other leading ‘little magazines’ of the 
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twenties. Although the magazine lasted 
only four years, the excitement it produced 


helped to spur the growth of the Southern 


Literary Renascence; and the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the contributors have gained 


ground until today certain of these atti- 


tudes are basic to the writings of the new 
conservatives.° 

At first the Fugitives directed their at- 
tention to esthetic issues. Soon, however, 
they began to deal with broader cultural 
questions. In his account of “The Fugitive 
—1922-1925” Allen Tate tells about writ- 
ing to John Crowe Ranson around 1926: 
“I told him we must do something about 
Southern history and the culture of the 
South. John had written on the same day, 
the same message to me.”® 

Tate wrote biographies of Stonewall 
Jackson and Jefferson Davis, in which he 
attempted to evaluate the experience of the 
Civil War on the South. Warren published 
a biography of John Brown, which por- 
trayed him as a character living by an ab- 
stract idea without regard for environment 
and tradition. Then Ransom wrote God 
Without Thunder: An Unorthodox Defense 
of Orthodoxy (New York, 1930). These 
books, in various ways, stressed the evil 
in man’s nature, original sin, and the con- 
sequent need for a living tradition to hold 
man in check and to provide him with a 
framework for accomplishment.’ 

This view of the nature of man became 
dominant in the thinking of the group.® 
Their traditionalism, with its emphasis on 
original sin, has continued, especially in 
the essays of Tate and the novels of 
Warren, and it accounts for some of their 
influence on the growth of conservatism in 
the United States. Their influence is due 
more, however, to the fact that they came 
to dominate literary criticism after The 
Southern Review was founded by Brooks 
and Warren in 1935. 

During the last half of the thirties, The 
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Southern Review was the most interesting 
critical magazine in the United States. 
Brooks and Warren gave the best short 
statement of the tenets of the “new criti- 
cism” in their “Letter to the Teacher” pre- 
facing Understanding Poetry: 


The editors of the present book hold 
that a satisfactory method of teaching 
poetry should embody the following 
principles. 

1. Emphasis should be kept on the 
poem as a poem. 


2. The treatment should be concrete 
and inductive. 

3. A poem should always be treated 
as an organic system of relationships, 
and the poetic quality should never be 
understood as inhering in one or more 
factors taken in isolation.® 


The most important of these tenets in the 
critical practice and development of the 
new criticism is the third. The third tenet 
accounts for the other two; moreover, it ac- 
counts for the Fugitives’ stress on tradition, 
and their influence on the development of 
the new conservatism. 

The most important phrase in the third 
tenet is “an organic system of relation- 
ships.” We have heard a great deal about 
‘organic thought’ in recent years, and the 
tag tends to become meaningless unless 
the definition is sharpened. Organic 
thought looks upon human products as 
resembling the growth of a flower rather 
than the fall of a stone that gathers velocity 
at so many feet per second. The image in 
the organic approach to experience may 
be thought of as the rose; not only the 
blossom, but the briars as well must be 
examined in the organic approach to a 
rose. In the organic approach we are in- 
terested in reasons rather than causes, for 
we recognize that human action cannot be 
analyzed as a mechanical reaction, but 
must be described as would be a morning 
glory that twists toward the sun. 
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The organic approach to the study of a 
poem rejects approaches that view the 
excellence of a poem as the cause of a 
physiological reaction in the reader (as 
did A.E. Housman), or that view the ex- 
cellence of a poem as the thought content 
which effects a desired end or state of mind 
in the reader (as did the American Marxist 
critics during the thirties). In the organic 
way of thinking, the task of criticism, be- 
fore anything else, is to discover the inti- 
mate reciprocal relation between the parts 
of a poem and the structure of the poem 
as a whole. After the part-whole relation- 
ship is understood, the critic may go on 
to consider the poem as a part in the whole 
of the poet’s work, the whole of literary 
history, the whole of the society in which 
the poem was written, and so on. 

If one is committeed to a method of in- 
vestigation for one area of experience, it 
carries over into the investigation of all 
experience. The Fugitives stressed the 
necessity of understanding experience by 
looking for a relationship between the parts 
and the whole. Their success in giving di- 


rection to American letters is obvious to | 


the reader of literary quarterlies today. 
The effect on American thinking outside 
literature is less obvious. John Bradbury, 
concluding The Fugitives, asserts that al- 
though they have largely won their battle 
for what he calls “aesthetic formalism,” 
“given the dynamism of American society 
as a whole,” it is inconceivable that their 
notions of traditionalism could have had 
any great effect.?° 

Since literary quarterlies have small 
circulation it might appear that the domi- 
nance of Fugitive ideas and methods in 
such magazines is of small consequence; 
however, these magazines are read by 
writers who publish in popular magazines. 
Once in the current of popular culture, 
ideas have a way of directing the stream; 
for in human experience ideas trickle-down 
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just as wealth is said to trickle-down in the 
theory of laissez-faire economics. Our un- 
examined premises are derived from 
sources we cannot trace. Presumptions we 
hold most dear originate in planes of ex- 
perience we never reach and come to us 
in ways we never know. 

During the past several years, the United 
States has become obsessed with giving 
nearly everybody some college training, 
and this training includes at least some 
college English. Since their publication, 
textbooks edited by Brooks and Warren 
have been in almost universal use in 
American undergraduate English courses. 
The effect of this training is seen in the 
21,000 members of the Young Americans 
for Freedom and in the 12,000 subscribers 
to the Intercollegiate Society of Individual- 
ists’ newsletter, the /ndividualist, in addi- 
tion to the enthusiasm with which college 
students welcomed Barry Goldwater at the 
Republican Convention in Chicago in the 
summer of 1960. 

As teachers of individuals who are now 
teachers and writers, the Fugitives are in- 
fluential. Richard M. Weaver, whose Ideas 
Have Consequences (Chicago, 1948) sig- 
naled the rise of the new conservatism, re- 
cently published an intellectual autobi- 
ography that stressed the effect of John 
Crowe Ransom’s teaching. In this forth- 
right article, Mr. Weaver traced his de- 
velopment from the secretary of a Social- 
ist Party Local to his present position as a 
leading contributor to the most influential 
magazines of the new conservatism. Fol- 
lowing an undergraduate education at the 
University of Kentucky, where he was 
“persuaded entirely that the future was 
with science, liberalism, and equalitarian- 
ism, and that all opposed to these trends - 
were people of ignorance or malevolence,” 
Mr. Weaver makes plain that his present 
position was prepared for during graduate 
study at Vanderbilt University. After stating 
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that he found the representatives of the 
“Southern Agrarian school of philosophy 
and criticism” more appealing as persons 
than the members of his Socialist local, 
Mr. Weaver writes of Ransom’s influence: 


Moreover, during my residence at Van- 
derbilt University I had the great good 
fortune to study under John Crowe 
Ransom, a rare teacher of literature and, 
apart from this and in his own right, a 
profound psychologist. Of the large num- 
ber of students who have felt his influ- 
ence, I doubt whether any could tell how 
he worked his effects. If one judged sole- 
ly by outward motions and immediate 
results, he seemed neither to work very 
hard at teaching nor to achieve much 
success. But he had the gift of dropping 
living seeds into minds. Long after the 
date of a lecture—a week, a month, a 
year—you would find some remark of 
his troubling you with its pregnancy, 
and you would set about your own re- 
flections upon it, often wishing that you 
had the master at hand to give another 
piece of insight. The idea of Ransom’s 
which chiefly took possession of me at 
this time was that of the “unorthodox 
defense of orthodoxy,” which he had de- 
veloped in his brilliant book God 
without Thunder. I began to perceive 
that many traditional positions in our 
world had suffered not so much because 
of inherent defect as because of the 
stupidity, ineptness, and intellectual 
sloth of those who for one reason or 
another were presumed to have their 
defense in charge. 


One suspects that a number of Richard 
Weaver’s former students might have much 
the same things to say about his teaching.“ 


Historians and the Argument From 
Circumstance 


Kirx’s first book was an analysis 
of the mind of Randolph of Roanoke (Chi- 
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cago, 1951). In this book Mr. Kirk made 
“a study in conservative thought” in the 
context of the structure of one man’s 
mind. It is indicative of Mr. Kirk’s meth- 
od that the development of John Randolph’s 
mind is not presented in narrative fashion; 
rather, the subject is divided into a number 
of aspects presented under a variety of 
chapter headings: “The Basis of Author- 
ity,’ “The Division of Power,” “The 
Planter-Statesman,” and so on. Mr. Kirk 
fits the pieces of Randolph’s thought into 
the pattern that made the whole man. 

In his first book, in addition to analyz- 
ing patterns rather than causes, strains 
in Mr. Kirk’s thinking appear chat later 
become dominant in books such as The 
Conservative Mind, and A Program for 
Conservatives. First, there is a heavy re- 
liance on the influence of Edmund Burke. 
In his chapter on “The Education of A 
Republican,” Mr. Kirk states that Ran- 
dolph’s “early generous enthusiasm for 
French visions gave way to conversion to 
Burke’s solemnly noble conservatism.” 
The phrases “like Burke” or “Burke and 
Randolph” punctuate Kirk’s pages, and 
one finishes reading this book with the dis- 
tinct feeling that John Randolph was 
Edmund Burke in Roanoke, Virginia, 
US.A™ 

The second strain that emerges from 
Randolph of Roanoke is that for Mr. Kirk 
one need not be a democrat, a nationalist, 
or a liberal to be a good citizen of the 
United States; in fact, the best Americans 
were none of these things in the current 
definitions of the words. John Randolph, 
Virginian and American, “was not a 
democrat, not a nationalist, not a liberal,” 
although “he did believe ardently in equal- 
ity of civil rights, in his country, and in 
liberty . . . .” Of the three tenets in the 
contemporary democratic creed, which 
Mr. Kirk quotes R. H. Gabriel as defining 
as belief in natural rights theory, in in- 
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dividual freedom, and in the “mission of 
America,” Randolph was “in agreement 
with only one . . . the championship of 
the rights of the individual.” Individual 
liberty, this book stresses, is the sole tenet 
of our political tradition; the current no- 
tions of crude equality and social democ- 
racy are misinterpretations of the foun- 
ders’ intentions.?* 

Mr. Kirk’s most influential book, The 
Conservative Mind: from Burke to 
Santayana (Chicago, 1953), explores the 
pattern of British and American thought 
“in the line of Burke” since the eighteenth 
century. Although individuals are analyzed 
in terms of the part-whole structure of 
their thought, the book proceeds in chron- 
ological order. Believing that the followers 
of Burke represent “the true school of con- 
servative principle,’ Mr. Kirk does not 
treat thinkers who are anti-democratic, 
anarchistic, or anti-parliamentary. Six 
canons of conservative thought are set 
forth, by which Mr. Kirk judges men more 
or less conservative. These canons are 
drawn from the writings of Burke. The 
Conservative Mind, therefore, proceeds 
with a deductive approach rather than 
with the inductive approach that revealed 
the conservatism of John Randolph, meas- 
uring conservative thought against the pat- 
tern of Burke’s mind. Since Burke’s mind 
is the standard, few fit the full pattern. 
Thus, the first strain evident in Randolph 
of Roanoke becomes the thesis that unifies 
The Conservative Mind: conservatism 
ought to be what it was in the thinking of 
Edmund Burke.** 

The second strain, that conservatives are 
‘good Americans,’ is stressed in the last 
chapter of The Conservative Mind. In 
“The Promise of Conservatism,” Mr. Kirk 
finds that “conservatism and democracy 
have trudged together down a long trail 
since 1789, quarreling most of the way.” 
In our day, however, this quarrel becomes 
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less meaningful. Conservatives discover 


that constitutional democracy is a 
“repository of tradition and order.” “Intel- 
ligent democrats” discover that conserva- 
tism is the only basis upon which they can 
preserve a democratic system against the 
assaults of communism. Consequently, fed- 
eral government in the United States comes 
to represent the traditions Mr. Kirk 
wishes to conserve; for, as he points out, 
the Federal Constitution has endured as 
the most sagacious conservative docu- 
ment in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion; the balance of interests and pow- 
ers which John Adams and the Southern 
statesmen defended still operates, how- 
ever threatened by centralization in this 
century; and no one advocates a radical 
revision of political establishments in 

America, despite the numerous abuses 

that shelter themselves behind federal 

and state constitutions.” 

Clinton Rossiter also wants to preserve 
the ‘oldest conservative document in the 
history of Western civilization.’ In his 
Seedtime of the Republic (New York, 
1953), Mr. Rossiter’s investigation of “the 
origin of the American tradition of politi- 
cal liberty,” as it appeared in the minds and 
hearts of Americans before the revolution, 
proceeds on two assumptions about Amer- 
ican history and two about historiography. 
Americans, Mr. Rossiter assumes, cherish 
today the same “philosophy of ethical, 
ordered liberty” that the Revolutionary 
generation held. The political philosophy of 
the Revolution evolved out of the colonial 
experience of Americans and was not mere 
justification for revolt. Of historiography, 
Mr. Rossiter assumes that the historian of 
ideas naturally relies upon biography, and 
that he needs to describe the environment 
in which “creators and carriers’ of signif- - 
icant ideas” lived.?° 

Given these assumptions, Mr. Rossiter’s 
book breaks into three parts that formed 
the pattern in the seedtime of our republic: 
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“The Circumstances,” in which he in- 
vestigates government, religion, social 
organization, education in the Colonies 
around 1765; “The Men,” such as Thomas 
Hooker, Roger Williams, Jonathan 
Mayhew, Benjamin Franklin, who con- 
tributed to the rising ideas of liberty in 
colonial history; and “The Heritage,” in 
which he looks at political thought during 
the ten years prior to the Revolution. 

Like Mr. Kirk, Mr. Rossiter argues that 
Americans are conservative. Our conserva- 
tism stems from political theory underlying 
what was reaction against oppression 
rather than revolution of society. In his 
conclusion, Mr. Rossiter extracts the “poli- 
tical consensus” of the years he investigated 
into thirteen Roman numerals and many 
Arabic numeral subheadings. This extract 
is so long, dry, involved and wordy that 
one doubts if any but a stubborn student 
could get through it with comprehension.?” 

If anyone can, however, he should note 
a number of parallels between Mr. Kirk’s 
six canons of conservative thought and 
Mr. Rossiter’s “political theory of the 
American Revolution.” Mr. Rossiter’s “I. 
The political and social world is governed 
by laws as certain and universal as those 
which govern the physical world” is 
strikingly similar to Mr. Kirk’s “(1) Belief 
that a divine intent rules society as well as 
conscience .... ” Mr. Rossiter’s “XII. 
Government in a free state is properly 
the concern of all those who have an at- 
tachment to the community. The right to 
vote, as well as to hold office, should be 
limited:to men who have an evident stake- 
in-society . . . ” seems to have the intent, 
if not the substance, of Mr. Kirk’s “(3) 
Conviction that civilized society requires 
orders and classes. The only true equality 
is moral equality...”; and “(4) Persua- 
sion that property and freedom are in- 
separably connected, and that economic 
levelling is not economic progress... .” 
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Mr. Rossiter’s thirteen point, “It takes 
more than a perfect plan of government 
to preserve ordered liberty,” seems to have 
something of Mr. Kirk’s “(5) Faith in 
prescription and distrust of ‘sophisters 
and calculators’”—something, but not 
much. Enough. It is hopeless to parallel 
Mr. Kirk’s canons, which are definite 
enough to have meaning whatever else 
one may think of them, with Mr. Rossiter’s 
theory, into which can be read almost any- 
thing. 

A couple of more points need mention, 
however, before we let the ‘seedtime’ go. 
Following the presentation of the ‘theory,’ 
Mr. Rossiter summarizes “the major 
characteristics of Revolutionary political 
thought” as “individualism,” “optimism,” 
“tough-mindedness,” “idealism,” “pragma- 
tism,” and “morality.” The revolution was 
idealistic, Mr. Rossiter says, “since it set 
out goals for all mankind.” Fifteen lines 
later on the same page Mr. Rossiter writes: 
“The political theory of the American 
Revolution, in contrast to that of the French 
Revolution, was not a theory designed to 
make the world over.” (P. 488.) Then, Mr. 
Rossiter says that “the political theory of 
[the American Revolution] was a popular 
creed that hundreds of gifted, hopeful 
leaders shouted in the midst of combat 
.... ” Following this statement is: the 
thirteen point, the three hundred and 
twenty-five line “political theory of the 
American Revolution.” This would fit 
rather nicely below a New Yorker caption: 
“Shouts We Doubt Ever Got Shouted.” 

Finally, there is a parallel between The 
Conservative Mind and Mr. Rossiter’s in- 
vestigation that found what the title states: 
Conservatism in America (New York, 
1955). Mr. Kirk’s suggestion that con- 
servatives and ‘intelligent democrats’ need 
not quarrel in our day is definite and apt. 
Mr. Rossiter’s conclusion that the great 
liberal tradition of democratic experimen- 
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tation in America is endangered by ‘lib- 
erals’ who want to push it to the extremes, 
however, is a confusion in terminology 
leading to the impression that it is the 
‘liberal tradition’ that conservatives ought 
to conserve. This is on the level of defining 
‘justice’ as the action of a ‘just man.’ It 
may be true, but it simply will not do. 

Coming to Daniel Boorstin’s The Lost 
World of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 
1948), The Genius of American Politics 
(Chicago, 1953), and The Americans: 
The Colonial Experience (New York, 1958) 
we are in a different atmosphere; perhaps 
a more rarified one, but nevertheless, in 
an area that does without polemic. 

An overall view of Mr. Boorstin’s writ- 
ing reveals a scholar increasingly aware 
of the limitations of the materials with 
which he works. He is, as he stated in the 
preface to The Lost World of Thomas 
Jefferson, interested in the attempt to re- 
capture the past rather than in tracing 
‘influences’ or ‘sources.’ In this, Mr. 
Boorstin has realized as any serious student 
of the experience of man must, that the 
small things we take for granted are more 
significant in the conduct of daily life than 
the questions of meaning which we worry 
about. 

In The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson, 
Mr. Boorstin investigated the thought of 
the past to a greater degree than he has 
since. Even in this book, Mr.’ Boorstin 
looked at the “Jeffersonian world of ideas” 
as a pattern in which he wished “to see 
the relation among their conceptions of 
God, nature, equality, toleration, education 
and government”—that is, the relation 
between the whole of this world of ideas 
and the parts that made it up. Unlike his 
practice in his other books, after the con- 
ception of God in The Lost World of 
Thomas Jefferson has been defined as “the 
supreme workman” who the Jeffersonians 
“cast. . .in their own image,” Mr. Boor- 
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stin proceeds in a deductive fashion to dis 
cuss the elements in Jeffersonian thought 
that grew directly out of his notion of 
God.28 

To one familiar with Mr. Boorstin’s 
work, The Americans reads like a long 
footnote to The Genius of American Politics. 
Unless we recall the origin of Mr. Boorstin’s 
views of the American past, it would be 
natural to suppose that he invented a 
“theory” in The Genius of American 
Politics in 1953 and then produced his 
“proof” in 1958. The earlier book, however, 
is a revision of public lectures delivered 
in the winter of 1952, and much of the 
research that went into The Americans 
is implicit in the ‘theory’ of American his- 
tory presented in The Genius of American 
Politics. In all fairness it seems best to 
reverse the time order and discuss the foot- 
note before discussing the theory. 

The Americans remains one of Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. In his Reflections, Burke’s ap- 
proach was the “argument from circum- 
stance”: circumstances form the major 
premise in Burke’s thinking.’® Given his 
major premise, Burke viewed history as 
“a great volume . . . unrolled for our in- 
struction”; in other words, history sup- 
plied Burke with precedents for action. 
Since the argument from circumstance 
rests upon expediency, experimentation is 
essential; for, as Burke said, “the science 
of constructing a commonwealth, or re- 
novating it, or reforming it, is like every 
other experimental science, not to be 
taught a priori.” In Burke’s thinking, soci- 
ety was judged by its products: “If a people 
are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful, 
we presume the rest. We conclude that 
to be good from whence good is derived. - 
In old establishments various correctives 
have been found for their aberrations 
from theory. Indeed, they are the results 
of various necessities and expediencies. 
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They are not often constructed after any 
theory; theories are rather drawn from 
them.” In other words, what is established 
ought to exist.”° 

The first section of The Americans traces 
the success or failure in community build- 
ing of four American colonies. In his 
treatment of Massachusetts Bay, Mr. 
Boorstin shows how the Puritans “resisted 
the temptation of Utopia” and built a suc- 
cessful community. The “Quaker rule in 
Pennsylvania government,” on the other 
hand, “after a stormy three-quarters of a 
century . . . came to an end—not by 
defeat but by abdication” in 1756 because 
the Quakers were cursed with the desire 
for perfection. The poor settlers of Georgia 
were the victims of philanthropic men who 
laid out plans for the colony from their 
London office. Governments are not con- 
structed a priori, and “the Trustees handed 
their charter back to the Crown and sur- 
rendered their interests in Georgia on 
June 25, 1752, even before its twenty-one 
year term had expired.” But the gentry 
of Virginia merely wished to transplant 
themselves from England to America, and 
so the only model in their heads “was 
compounded of the actual features of a 
going community: the England, especially 
the rural England, of the 17th and 18th 
century.” Therefore, colonial Virginia 
adapted society to environment and pros- 
pered.”? 

In the rest of the book, Mr. Boorstin 
shows how an American point of view 
based on expediency developed institutions 
naturally out of the circumstances in North 
America. The colonists needed an epis- 
temology adopted to novelty, so they de- 
veloped “the appeal to self-evidence.” For 
example, Franklin believed that if his hy- 
pothesis on electricity was right, the ex- 
perience of other men would readily con- 
firm it. If not, his hypothesis ought to be 
rejected. Therefore, “Franklin refused to 
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engage in learned controversy.” The logic 
of Americans was based, according to Mr. 
Boorstin, upon the “habit of accepting for 
the most part only those ideas which seemed 
already to have proved themselves in ex- 
perience. They used things as they were 
as a measure of how things ought to be; 
in America the ‘is’ became the yardstick 
of the ‘ought.’ ”?? 

The circumstances of life in America 
turned interest toward the community; 
communities were necessarily judged by 
their success or failure; expediency, and 
consequently experimentation, became the 
key to survival in the wilderness; it was 
obvious that what came to exist, ought 
to exist. Like Burke, Mr. Boorstin sees no 
part of a community except in the context 
of the whole community life. 

From this old_ establishment, Mr. 
Boorstin extracts his view of “why a theory 
seems needless” in The Genius of Ameri- 
can Politics. The circumstances of the 
establishment and development of the 
United States led to a belief in the exist- 
ence of an American theory that made the 
invention of a theory of America unneces- 
sary. In the fashion of ‘organic thinking’ 
Mr. Boorstin views institutions as “or- 
ganisms which grow out of the soil in 
which they are rooted and out of the tradi- 
tions from which they have sprung.”?% 

Given this approach, Mr. Boorstin finds 
that the absence of explicit political theory 
in the United States, and the paradox that 
Americans believe in an American theory, 
are two sides of the coin that he calls 
“givenness’: “‘Givenness’ is the belief 
that values in America are in some way 
or other automatically defined: given by 
certain facts of geography or history 
peculiar to us.” Within our sense of “given- 
ness” there are three parts: “First is the 
notion that we have received our values 
as a gift from the past; that the earliest 
settlers or Founding Fathers equipped our 
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nation at its birth with a perfect and 
complete political theory, adequate to all 
future needs”; then there “is the notion 
that in American we receive values as a 
gift from the present, that our theory is 
always implicit in our institutions”; final- 
ly there “is a belief in the continuity or 
homogeneity of our history.”** 

The sense of “givenness” produced in 
American culture what European critics 
call the American weakness: an “inept- 
ness at making distinctions.” But according 
to Mr. Boorstin, what may be a “philoso- 
phic weakness” in the characteristic mode 
of American thought “is surely a virtue, 
namely, our tendency to see things as 
wholes”: “The principle of the ‘seamless- 
ness’ of experience.” Our ‘seamless’ view 
of experience is expressed in both space 
and time: In space, we have “a way of 
describing the organic nature of society 
. . . [that sees] institutions . . . intimately 
related to the peculiar environment which 
nourishes them”; in time, we assert “the 
historical continuity of institutions.”?° 

The present world crisis demands ex- 
plicitness. To meet this crisis, Mr. Boorstin 
sees only two alternatives: “The first would 
be to answer the demand for a democratic 
philosophy directly, by trying to build 
one.” Mr. Boorstin, like Burke and Mr. 
Kirk, has a deep distrust of “sophisters 
and calculators.” Anyhow, Americans “are 
traditionally ill qualified for such an en- 
terprise.” “The second possibility,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Boorstin, “is to try to bring 
to the surface those attitudes which have 
been latent in the notion of ‘givenness’ 
itself, to discover the general truths about 
institutions by which we have actually 
lived.”?¢ 

What are these general truths by which 
we have actually lived? Recurring to The 
Lost World of Thomas Jefferson we find: 


What the Jeffersonians had to offer the 
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world was not a new philosophic concep- 
tion, not a novel political theory, nor a 
metaphysical system. What finally char- 
acterized their thought was less its spe- 
cific theological or metaphysical doc- 
trines than its attitude toward all theol- 
ogy and metaphysics. Philosophy was to 
be a by-product of right and fruitful ac- 
tivity: the fulfillment of man was not in 
theoretical formulation nor in abstract 
comprehension of the universe, but in 
the life he led and the society he built. 
The genius of Jeffersonian philosophy 
was intuitive and practical; reflection, 
speculation and contemplation were 
given second place. Its cosmology was 
supposed to spring directly from the 
sensitive observer’s response to environ- 
ment. The precepts of the good life were 
not the conclusions of laborious ratio- 
cination but the immediate perception 
of the healthy moral faculty. Govern- 
ment was not the expression of a politi- 
cal theory, but the largely unreflective 
answer of healthy men to the threat of 
tyranny.’ 


Mr. Boorstin’s definition of the Jeffer- 
sonian view seems to be where he takes 
his stand—and a very appealing stand it 
is. What this stand means for the general 
truths by which we live is eloquently made 
clear in the following sentences from The 
Genius of American Politics: 


When we penetrate the Holy of Holies 
of our national faith, we must not ex- 
pect the glittering jewels and filigreed 
relics of a pagan temple. The story is 
told that when the Temple of Solomon in 
Jerusalem fell in 63 B.C. and Pompey 
invaded the Holy of Holies, he found to 
his astonishment that it was empty. This 
was, of course, a symbol of the absence — 
of idolatry, which was the essential truth 
of Judaism. Perhaps the same surprise 
awaits the student of American culture, 
if he finally manages to penetrate the 
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arcanum of our belief. And for a similar 
reason.”® 


It is flattering and hopeful to believe. 


that, as a nation, we possess faith with an 
absence of idolatry. It appears to be Mr. 
Boorstin’s hope to satisfy the second pos- 
sible way of answering our present need 
and to bring to the surface presumptions 
we hold most dear, traditions imbedded 
in our nature to a degree we do not recog- 
nize. 


The Paradox of “Is” Equals “Ought” 


Ir 1s dangerously easy to note the simi- 
larity between two cultural phenomena 
and conclude that one has produced the 
other in the sense that “a body remains 
at rest, or in a state of uniform motion 
in a straight line, unless an unbalanced 
force acts on it.” Following the Second 
World War, the United States has been 
placed in a position analogous to the posi- 
tion of England following the French Re- 
volution. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
conservative tone in the United States 
would swell in response to the threat of 
Soviet expansion. However, there are many 
possible directions conservatism could have 


taken. The direction taken out of the many. 


possible in any situation depends upon 
the leading ideas and methods with which 
we approach the critical point. 

How we evaluate the past determines our 
estimation of the present. In the _part- 
whole analysis of structures employed by 
the new critics and the new conservatives, 
there is a tendency to use circumstances 
as the major term in the argument. The 
argument from circumstance equates what 
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exists with what ought to exist. That this 
form of argument has a high degree of 
appeal is obvious from its current wide- 
spread use and the interest in Edmund 
Burke. Although the argument from cir- 
cumstance has strength, the fallacy of 
equating what exists with what ought to 
be is a great weakness. The strength Mr. 
Boorstin finds in the American tendency 
to see things as wholes breaks when we 
become complacent with our establishment. 

Clinton Rossiter obviously equates what 
exists with what ought to exist in his appeal 
for conservation of the liberal tradition 
in America. That Daniel Boorstin equates 
existence with moral obligation is not as 
obvious. The way that Mr. Boorstin thinks 
we can meet the present crisis, however, 
assumes this equation: what we have been, 
we ought still to be—a little more con- 
sciously, perhaps. That Russell Kirk makes 
this equation is still less obvious, but no 
less true. For Mr. Kirk, conservatives are 
‘good Americans’ because “good Ameri- 
cans’ support a constitution which “has 
endured as the most sagacious conserva- 
tive document in the history of Western 
civilization.” The existence of American 
society,.in general, supports the old and 
tried against the innovations of the plan- 
ners. 
The extent to which Mr. Kirk equates 
moral obligation with existence was fully 
revealed in The American Cause (Chicago, 
1957). One can understand and sympathize 
with what Mr. Kirk tries to do, and there 
is no denying that it is worth doing. In 
effect, he takes Mr. Boorstin’s second pos- 
sibility in our present time of troubles 
and attempts to make clear the general 
truths by which we live. Without a knowl- 
edge of these truths we are poorly equipped 


- to maintain an establishment where, realis- 


tically considered, people on the whole 
are, in the words of Burke, “happy, united, 
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wealthy, and powerful.” Mr. Kirk em- 
phasizes that the virtues of American 
society are hard to export. He does “not 
aspire to make the world into one vast 
uniform United States.” But the major 
term in his thinking leads him to equate 
the United States, taken as a whole, with 
the good, while he equates the Soviet 
Union, taken as a whole, with the evil. 

The doctrine of original sin is a true 
metaphor. Any study of man fails to see 
him as he really is if it neglects the down- 
right evil in the accomplishments and 
failures of individuals and cultures. In 
Christian theology, original sin is a part 
of American as well as of Russian nature. 
When Mr. Kirk allowed his investigation 
to arrive at an “American Cause,” his 
fidelity to the method of Edmund Burke 
pushed him into an area where he was 
false to his religious faith. 

In 1953, Seedtime of the Revolution, 
The Genius of American Politics, The Con- 
servative Mind, The Ethics of Rhetoric, 
and Natural Right and History were pub- 
lished. The first two employed the method 
of Burke, the third used and advocated 
the method of Burke, and the fourth and 
fifth warned against the method of Burke. 
Leo Strauss pointed out that, “whereas 
Burke’s ‘conservatism’ is in full agreement 
with classical thought, his interpretation 
of his ‘conservatism’ prepared an approach 
to human affairs which is even more for- 
eign to classical thought than was the very 
‘radicalism’ of the theorists of the French 
Revolution. Political philosophy or politi- 
cal theory had been from its inception the 
quest for civil society as it ought to be. 
Burke’s political theory is, or tends to 
become, identical with a theory of the 
British constitution, i.e., an attempt to “dis- 
cover the latent wisdom which prevails’ 
in the actual.”*® Toward the end of his 
chapter on “Edmund Burke and the Argu- 
ment from Circumstance,” Richard Weaver 
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skillfully traced the effect of the circum- 
stantial argument on the political parties 
that employed it since Burke. This form 
of argument leads to political extinction 
because it cannot cope with rapid change. 
Dismissing this form of argument, Mr. 
Weaver recommends the argument from 
genus, which answers the question, “What 
form shall society take?” with a definition 
of the nature of man. 

Given the truth in the metaphor of 
original sin, wise warning has decidedly 
less effect than one might hope. Replying 
to Mr. Weaver’s suggestion that the con- 
servative might do well to spend some- 
what less energy on circumstances and 
somewhat more on definitions, Mr. Kirk 
appealed to ‘fact.’ “The true conservative,” 
he wrote, “is a disciple of Burke; and if 
Burke did not believe in argument from 
definition, then conservatives do not 
‘ . Burke’s Reflections were pub- 
lished in 1790. The period since 1790 
seems to be a very short time for the growth 
of a tradition that deserves the labor Mr. 
Kirk has spent conserving it. From the 
content of The American Cause, it seems 
that Mr. Kirk would do better to pay 
more attention to what Mr. Strauss de- 
fined as ‘classical thought,’ which sought to 
describe society as it ought to be, and to 
pay less attention to defending American 
society as it is. 

There is, however, a dilemma here. “It 
follows that those who habitually argue 
from genus,” Mr. Weaver says, “are in their 
personal philosophy idealists.”** If the 
search for the part-whole relationships in 
structures, with its tendency to- use the 
argument from circumstance and to find — 
what ought to be in what exists, comes. 
dangerously close to complacency and the 
doctrine of ‘adjustment,’ the search for 
the ideal, once we are convinced we have 
found it, puts us near the position of 
Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, in 
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Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. It is no solu- 
tion to say we will use circumstances 
when they are convenient and the ideal 
when it is necessary, for already we are 
arguing from circumstance. Yet, if the 
very existence of the Albigensians damns 
souls, or if the middle class retards the 
withering of the state, are we not obliged 
to exterminate these, really less than hu- 
man, beings? 

The solution of this dilemma depends 
upon recognition of the truth in the 
metaphor of original sin—realization of 
our limited ability to grasp the complete 
unity of experience. Plato, who assumed 
unity, presented the mind of man using 
the figure of men living in a cave. Es- 
sentially, Paul picked up this figure in his 
letter to the Corinthians: “For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then 


that which is in part shall be done away. 
with.” 

In recent years, the tendency in not 
only literary and historical studies, but in 
science and social science as well, has 
been to look upon what exists as a struc- 
ture or pattern comprising a unified whole. 
We assume the collected pieces of knowl- 
edge somehow fit together as the parts 
of a jig-saw puzzle. In fitting the part to 
the whole, there is a tendency to use the 
argument from circumstance. Knowing 
some of the parts, we assume we know the 
whole, and the whole is the good. However, 
if we realize that what we know is not 
the whole, we can then avoid the dilemma 
of choosing between enthusiastic idealism 
or complacent materialism. Our search for 
the pattern must be carried on with humil- 
ity while we try to set what ought to be be- 
fore our faces. 
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The language of William Faulkner 


Poetically the Most Accurate Man Alive 


RANDALL STEWART 


THE HISTORY of Faulkner’s critical reputa- 
tion is an interesting one. The best treat- 
ment of the subject is Professor Frederick 
J. Hoffman’s introduction to William 
Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism 
(1954). Mr. Hoffman’s essay contains 
some surprising information. It would 
seem that rarely, if ever, in literary history 
has a great writer been misjudged so com- 
pletely for so many years. One is aston- 
ished to see that a distinguished professor 
of American literature in a university in 
New York City, as late as 1941, called 
Absalom, Absalom! “a dull book, dull, 
dull, dull”; that a celebrated New York 
journalist-critic joked about this same 
book in 1936, saying, “Every person in 
Absalom, Absalom! comes to no good end, 
and they all take a hell of a time coming 
even that far”; that many other influential 
critics in the 1930’s and 40’s pronounced 


judgments equally wide of the mark. One » 


commentator, in 1937, regretted Faulk- 
ner’s isolation and thought he would have 
been better off if he could have “threshed 
out his technical ideas around a café 
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table.” I recall that a writer on Jonathan 
Edwards some years ago thought he might 
have been improved—broadened, perhaps 
—if he had sat down, vis-d-vis, at a café 
table with Benjamin Franklin. A similar 
opinion has been expressed with reference 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawthorne did 
sit down at a tea table with Emerson, 
several times, but fortunately nothing hap- 
pened. Edwards, Hawthorne, and Faulkner 
have come through the deprivation pretty 
well. There are, of course, writers who 
have profited greatly from mutual criti- 
cism: the Fugitive-Agrarians are a brilliant 
modern example. But there are other 
writers who must go it alone. 

Professor Hoffman’s book came out too 
soon after the Nobel prize award in 1950 
to attempt an assessment of the effect of 
that event upon the critics, especially those 
who had erred so grievously. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, if the 
professor of American literature and the 
journalist-critic have repented in sackcloth 
and ashes. The award undoubtedly in- 
creased interest and respect (we are still 
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quite impressionable where a high Euro- 
pean judgment on our literature is con- 
cerned). I do know that after the award a 
good many critics (I am acquainted with 
a few personally) hurried to the public 
library and began to reread, with a good 
deal of speed and concentration, the books 
they had too hastily damned. Tor some 
months, I imagine, Faulkner was the most 
reread author in America. 

Faulkner’s present fame is very great. I 
do not know to what extent he is read by 
the laity, but he is very much discussed by 
literary critics and professors of English, 
and he is very much studied in college 
classes. In many of our leading colleges, he 
has risen to major status in the English 
curriculum. I happen to know that at one 
of the good Eastern colleges a few years 
ago there were no less than six English 
courses, running concurrently, in which 
Faulkner occupied a substanial place. The 
students respond to Faulkner today as they 
do to few other writers, and an astonishing 
number of their instructors are writing 
books and articles about him. 

We heard a good deal some years ago 
about the Melville boom, and then the 
James boom, but the present Faulkner 
boom surpasses them both. If you will look 
at the annual bibliographies of the Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America for the years 1954-1957, 
you will find that they contain a larger 
number of titles of books and articles on 
Faulkner than on any other living writer 
in English. Faulkner has a total of 160 
items; Eliot, 96; Hemingway, 78. Faulkner 
even rivals (always excepting Shakespeare, 
whose score for the four years is 719) the 
great English worthies long dead: his total 
of 160 is all the more impressive when we 
discover that Milton’s is only 225 and 
Chaucer’s 185. These statistics, though 
crude, suggest at least this: that there is a 
great interest in Faulkner among the young 
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academics, and that he is attracting a sub- 
stantial part of the publishing energy in 
our English departments. This will mean, 
among other things, an increase in the 
number of courses devoted to Faulkner, 
because a man will inevitably, sooner or 
later, give a course in an author to whom 
he has devoted his precious research hours 
and on whom he has published. _ 
Faulkner was thought of for a long 
while as a naturalist: that is, he was be- 
lieved to be a kind of sociologist like Zola, 
and his books were interesting—and shock- 
ing, too—as reports on “conditions” in 
Mississippi. “Conditions” in Mississippi, 
and by inference in the South generally, 
were seen to be very bad. I know un- 
literary, genteel Southerners today who 
regard Faulkner’s work (in so far as they 
are acquainted with it) as a defamation of 
the South. But it is, of course, nothing of 
the kind. Faulkner draws upon the South 
just as Hawthorne drew upon New Eng- 
land. It is the subject matter which he 
knows, and his knowledge of it is inherited 
and instinctive—the best kind of knowl- 
edge for an imaginative writer. He doesn’t 
have to work up his subject any more than 
Hawthorne had to work up his. But Faulk- 
ner’s “report,” if we want to call it that, is 
not on Missisippi in any peculiar sense. 
Faulkner is describing the human con- 
dition, he is reporting on Original Sin in 
its many fascinating manifestations, and 
Original Sin is (to borrow a phrase which 
Wordsworth used in quite another connec- 
tion) “in widest commonalty spread.” In 
reply to a young lady (from the North) 
who objected that The Sound and the Fury 
is “about ugly people in an ugly land,” I 
asked if she would say the same thing 
about King Lear. The answer is that she 
would not: my young lady would not ex- 
claim, “How ugly family life must have 
been in ancient Britain!” because she 
knows that domestic strife is common to 
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the race, and that Shakespeare did not ex- 
aggerate the ugliness of this ubiquitous 
strife, as bad as the situation in King Lear 
admittedly is. 

The discovery that Faulkner was not a 
sociologist but an allegorist was a momen- 
tous one and has made all the difference. 
The credit for this discovery must go to 
George Marion O’Donnell, a Mississippian, 
and a pupil of Allen Tate at Southwestern 
in Memphis and of John Crowe Ransom 
and Donald Davidson at Vanderbilt, who 
wrote a short critical piece called “Faulk- 
ner’s Mythology,” which appeared in the 
Kenyon Review, Summer, 1939. In this ar- 
ticle, one finds the following statements, 
startlingly new then, but critical truisms 
now: 


Faulkner’s novels are, primarily, a 
series of related myths (or aspects of a 
single myth) built around the conflict 
between traditionalism and the anti- 
traditional modern world in which it is 
immersed. . . . In Mr. Faulkner’s my- 
thology, there are two kinds of charac- 
ters; they are Sartorises or Snopeses, 
whatever the family names may be. And 
in the spiritual geography of Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s work, there are two worlds: the 
Sartoris world and the Snopes world. In 
all of his successful books, he is explor- 
ing the two worlds in detail, dramatizing 
the inevitable conflict between them. It 
is a universal conflict. The Sartorises 
act traditionally; that is to say, they act 
always with an ethically responsible will. 
They represent vital morality, human- 
ism. Being anti-traditional, the Snopeses 
are immoral from the Sartoris point of 
view. But the Snopeses do not recognize 
this point of view. Acting only for self- 
interest, they acknowledge no ethical 
they represent naturalism or animalism. 
duty. Really, then, they are amoral; 
And the Sartoris-Snopes conflict is fun- 
damentally a struggle between humanism 
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and naturalism. . . . William Faulkner is 
really a traditional moralist, in the best 
sense. . .. He is primarily a myth-maker. 


It is my impression that O’Donnell laid 
here the broad and solid foundation on 
which the critical superstructure of the last 
twenty years has been built. I am _ not 
aware, that is, of any radical disagreement 
among the younger critics with the propo- 
sitions just quoted. 

O’Donnell’s essay had the happy effect 
not only of disposing once and for all of 
the notion that Faulkner was a sociological 
writer, reporting on conditions in Missis- 
sippi; it opened the way for the critical 
vogue, mentioned earlier, which has made 
Faulkner the most discussed of living 
writers and among the two or three most 
discussed American writers, living or dead. 
For the essay happily coincided with the 
rise of the new criticism and the attendant 
turn from emphasis on historical fact to 
interest in symbol, allegory, and myth. 
Hawthorne, Melville, and James were al- 
ready profiting by the revolution, and 
Faulkner was to profit by it also, though 
belatedly because his too firmly established 
role of reporter on the South was a greater 
obstacle to overcome than existed in the 
case of any of the others. But overcome: it 
was, and the results to date are before us 
in a recent impressive bibliography pre- 
pared by Maurice Bebee, and printed in 
Modern Fiction Studies, Autumn, 1956. 

To name the bright young people who 
are now writing perceptive Faulkner criti- 
cism would run the risk of invidiousness, 
but I will venture this much: most of the 
good criticism for some time is likely to 
come from Southern critics for the simple 
reason that the non-Southerner who under- 
stands the South is comparatively rare, and 
the critic who misunderstands the South is 
hardly in a position to understand a writer 
so completely immersed in the South as 
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Faulkner is. I should expect the best esti- 
mates to continue to come from older 
Southern critics like Robert Penn Warren, 
Cleanth Brooks, Andrew Lytle Nelson, and 
from younger Southerners like Peter Swig- 
gart, Lawrence Bowling, John L. Longley, 
Jr., and still others now crowding to the 
barrier. I don’t want to stress this point to 
the extent of being ridiculous or un- 
gracious, but where sectional differences 
are as marked as they continue to be in 
this country, ignorance of a writer’s milieu 
or hostility toward the land he loves can 
hardly keep from being a serious handicap 
to the critic.1 The achievement of Vernon 
Parrington was great, but I think we will 
all agree, at this distance, that his anti- 
New Englandism, or anti-Puritanism, was 
a disadvantage in the chapters dealing with 
the New England writers. On the other 
hand, his understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the South was a definite advantage in 
the writing of the section “The Mind of 
the South,” which is still the best treatment 
of its subject and which has put the South 
greatly in his debt. 

A proper understanding of Faulkner will 
require some understanding of his South- 
ern predecessors. Faulkner is as deeply 
rooted in the South as Hawthorne was in 
New England, and no serious student of 
Hawthorne would think of ignoring his 
New England antecedents; in, fact, his 
lineal relation to the New England worth- 
ies—Bradford, Winthrop, Sewall, the 
Mathers, Edwards, and the rest—has been 
a good deal studied. But nothing of the 
kind, or next to nothing, has been done for 
Faulkner, nor does such an investigation 
seem to have occurred to Faulkner’s critics 
as necessary. Perhaps it is supposed that 
the South had no literature before 1900. 
For any who may have such a notion, 
Professor Jay B. Hubbell’s monumental 
The South in American Literature should 
be required reading. 
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I have met with just one considerable 
passage in Faulkner criticism (there may 
be others) which points in the direction 
which I have in mind, and it occurs in the 
introduction to the Portable Faulkner, 
edited by Malcolm Cowley, whose name 
stands high in the roster of Faulkner 
critics and whom I am glad to acknowledge 
as a sympathetic and understanding North- 
erner! Cowley is speaking of a quality in 
Faulkner which he identifies with “frontier 
humor” and goes on to say that this fron- 
tier humor “is seldom achieved in con- 
temporary writing, except in Erskine Cald- 
well, another Southerner.” And Cowley 
continues: 


The horse-trading episodes in The 
Hamlet, and especially the long story of 
the spotted ponies from Texas, might 
have been inspired by the Davy Crock- 
ett almanacs. “Old Man,” the story of 
the convict who surmounted the greatest 
of all the Mississippi floods, might also 
be a continuation of Huckleberry Finn. 
It is as if some older friend of Huck’s 
had taken the raft and drifted on from 
Aunt Sally Phelps’s into wilder adven- 
tures, described in a wilder style, among 
Chinese and Cajuns and bayous crawl- 
ing with alligators. In a curious way, 
Faulkner combines two of the principal 
traditions in American letters: the tra- 
dition of psychological horror, often 
close to symbolism, that begins with 
Charles Brockden Brown, our first pro- 
fessional novelist, and extends through 
Poe, Melville, Henry James (in his later 
stories), Stephen Crane, and Heming- 
way; and the other tradition of frontier 
humor and realism, beginning with 
Augustus Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes 
and having Mark Twain as its best ex- 
ample. 


These observations are very helpful in a 
consideration of Faulkner’s antecedents. I 
should like to venture a few supplementary, 
and a few possibly corrective, remarks. 
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1. The horse-trading in The Hamlet is 
closer to Longstreet than to Crockett. Long- 
street’s horse (in “The Horse Swap” in 
Georgia Scenes) is kept lively by a sore 
under the blanket; Faulkner’s, by the more 
ingenious as well as painful device of a fish 
hook concealed under the hide. And Faulk- 
ner “improves” upon Longstreet in other 
ways: the same horse is traded back to 
Abner Snopes after his appearance has 
been unrecognizably altered by coloring 
him black (the coloring washes off in the 
rain on the way home), and by blowing up 
his hide with a bicycle pump. Of the two 
authors, Faulkner is obviously the more 
inventive. 

Cowley calls these tales examples of 
“frontier realism.” I should hesitate to call 
them that; “frontier extravagance,” would 
be better. After all, the frontier, and es- 
pecially the frontier of the Old Southwest, 
was noted for tall tales. If realism is “noth- 
ing more and nothing less than the truthful 
treatment of material’’ (Howells’ definition, 
and still hard to improve upon), then I 
should hesitate to name the humor of the 
Old Southwest “realism”—it has too much 
exaggeration for that. In fact, its essential 
principle is exaggeration. Literal-minded 
readers, unprepared to enjoy exaggeration 
for exaggeration’s sake, must let this kind 
of literature alone, or at least refrain from 
drawing sober sociological inferences. The 
tall tale tells us something about the imagi- 
nation of the frontiersman, but it does not 
necessarily give us a “realistic” account of 
manners and customs. 

2. Cowley speaks of the “tradition of 
psychological horror,” begun by Brown, 
followed successively in Poe, Melville, 
James, Crane, and Hemingway, and con- 
tinued in Faulkner. I do not wish to quar- 
rel with this statement at all, but I should 
like to elaborate upon it. Faulkner’s kin- 
ship, I believe, is with Poe rather than with 
the others, and to say this is to emphasize 
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the fact that it is a Southern Gothicism 
with which we are concerned primarily, 
which consists chiefly of a lurid kind of 
horror and the idea of decay. “The Fall of 
the House of Usher” prefigures the fall of 
the house of Compson or the fall of the 
house of Sutpen, and the “red-litten 
windows,” the “discordant melody,” the 
“hideous throng” of Poe’s “Haunted Pal- 
ace” prefigures the Gothic horror of Ab- 
salom, Absalom! As in the horse story, 
Faulkner easily outdistances his predeces- 
sor. 

An incidental advantage in this compari- 
son is to underscore the Southernness of 
Poe. This I should regard as a distinct ad- 
vantage to Poe, and indeed to all con- 
cerned. It used to be said that Poe was out 
of time, out of space. Parrington inherited 
this view, with the result that he saw in 
Poe no relevance to “The Mind of the 
South.” My suggestion is that the recogni- 
tion of the Poe-esque in Faulkner helps us 
to see the error of the older view of Poe. 

3. Cowley speaks of Faulkner’s illustrat- 
ing two of the principal traditions of 
American letters, the tradition of psycho- 
logical horror and the tradition of frontier 
humor. I should like to add a third, namely, 
the tidewater tradition, as seen particu- 
larly in plantation fiction. Sartoris is a 
good example. 

An air of nostalgia pervades Sartoris, 
nostalgia for the good old days, recalling 
Thomas Nelson Page. There is much in 
both subject matter and treatment which 
recalls both Page’s Jn Ole Virginia and 
Kennedy’s Swallow Barn. There are lovely 
descriptions of sorghum making, dogs and 
hunting (especially possum hunting), the 
Thanksgiving dinner, the country customs. 
The old family servant Simon, with his 
uppitiness (the fruit of long and large in- 
dulgence) recalls Carey in Swallow Barn 
and many others. The older generation— 
Bayard and Aunt Jenny—are solid citizens, 
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reminiscent of the Meriwethers in Swallow 
Barn and the McGehees in So Red the 
Rose. Aunt Jenny is especially formidable 
as the trim, erect, poised, sharp-tongued, 
common-sensical mistress of the household, 
whose type can be traced from William 
Byrd to Stark Young. Young Bayard is a 
wild one, carrying his wildness farther 
than Kennedy’s Ned Hazard or Page’s 
Marse Chan, Faulkner again bettering his 
instruction. He can ride a horse, he knows 
how to drink moonshine out of a jug. He is 
a romantic type, and Faulkner writes about 
him romantically, as is his custom in deal- 
ing with the young scions of aristocratic 
families (another example is Quentin 
Compson). But the element of decay is 
more conspicuously present in Sartoris 
than in the book’s predecessors. The inces- 
tuous motif is present here, as in The 
Sound and the Fury: it is one reason for 
the decline and fall of these old families. 
There is, too (a characteristic especially 
emphasized in Faulkner) the note of high 
tragedy, the sense of doom, as illustrated 
in the suicides of Bayard and Quentin. 

One cannot stress too much the indige- 
nousness of the modern Southern writers 
and their kinship with certain Southern 
forerunners. This is a subject which de- 
serves scholarly investigation. But the other 
side is worthy of scholarly investigation, 
also: namely, the various connections be- 
tween the literature of the South, past and 
present, and the literature of other parts of 
the world. Allen Tate has truly said (in his 
essay “The Profession of Letters in the 
South”) that “the arts everywhere spring 
from a mysterious union of indigenous ma- 
terials and foreign influences: there is no 
great art or literature that does not bear 
the marks of this fusion.” Most, perhaps 
all, Southern writers have drawn stimulus 
and nutriment from sources outside the 

South: Byrd from Restoration London; 
Jefferson from the philosophers of France 
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and England; Poe from the European 
Gothic writers and from Coleridge; Ken- 
nedy from Washington Irving; Simms 
from Scott and Cooper; Lanier from Keats 
and Tennyson; Wolfe and Jesse Stuart 
from Walt Whitman; the modern poets 
from the English metaphysicals and the 
French symbolists; the sophisticated mod- 
ern fictionists from Flaubert, Henry James, 
and Virginia Woolf; and most, if not all, 
of the modern fictionists from James Joyce, 
who must have en an important agent 
of release. This last point seems especially 
applicable to Faulkner: it is difficult to 
imagine the writing of the first part of 
The Sound and the Fury, for example, 
without Ulysses having gone before. 

But I do not mean to be drawn into the 
question of actual influences or tangible, 
demonstrable “sources”—the bugaboo and 
obsession of the old-time graduate schools 
where The Road to Xanadu reigned su- 
preme. I am concerned more with kinships, 
affinities. Mr. Cowley (whose help I con- 
tinue to avail myself of most gratefully) 
goes on from the place where we left off a 
moment ago to make the following inter- 
esting remark about another connection of 
Faulkner’s (that is, after talking about 
Faulkner’s connection with, or resemblance 
to, Crockett, Poe, and the rest): “But the 
American author,” he says, “Faulkner 
most resembles is Hawthorne, for all their 
polar differences,” and he adds a para- 
graph in support of the statement. 

The resemblance had been suggested 
seven years earlier by O’Donnell (another 
example of O’Donnell’s priority in matters 
pertaining to Faulkner) in the bare, un- 
documented statement: “The only close 
parallel in American literature [he 
speaking of the myth-making quality] is” 
the better work of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whom Mr. Faulkner resembles in a great 
many ways.” I ventured a few years ago 
to expand O’Donnell’s intriguing statement 
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(which Cowley had already enlarged into 
a paragraph) to some five pages’, and not 
long after that William Van O’Connor ex- 
panded it to nineteen pages.® Further ex- 
pansion, I am sure, is entirely in order: 
the subject has rich possibilities. 

Hawthorne reflects the Puritan-Calvinis- 
tic tradition of New England, and Faulk- 
ner reflects the Fundamentalist-Puritan- 
Calvinistic tradition of the South. The 
“center” of Puritanism seems to have 
shifted from New England to the South. 
There is very little Puritanism left in New 
England today, but there is a good deal in 
the South. And if we may judge by the lit- 
erary results—the comparative sterility of 
New England for several decades and the 
great fecundity of the contemporary South 
—the shift I speak of, it would seem, has 
been New England’s loss and the South’s 
gain. 

Hawthorne—going against the prevail- 
ing view of his time, Emerson’s view, that 
man is innately good and the Devil a “non- 
entity”—asserted Original Sin and the re- 


‘ality of the Devil. Faulkner—going against 


the amoral naturalism of Zola and Dreiser 
which prevailed in the non-South (not in 
the South itself) when he began to write, 
and even later—likewise asserted Original 
Sin and the undiminished formidableness of 
the Devil. Both Hawthorne and Faulkner 
insist upon man’s responsibility. Man may 
act unethically, but there is no doubt in 
either author of his power and responsibil- 
ity. He may behave like the Devil, but nei- 
ther author camouflages the behavior as 
good in disguise or as amoral and mechan- 
ically determined and therefore blameless. 
Deviltry is deviltry in both Hawthorne and 
Faulkner. There are extenuating circum- 
stances, but extenuation is not exculpation. 

The King James Bible was the chief sin- 
gle influence upon both writers, and this is 
especially true in the matter of vocabulary 
and idiom. Hawthorne’s editor and pub- 
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lisher, James T. Fields, said that whenever 
he ventured to suggest a verbal emendation 
in a manuscript, Hawthorne would always 
cite the exact Biblical phrase or idiom in 
support of what he had written. I should 
like to suggest the conjecture that Faulk- 
ner’s language is extremely biblical and 
that the most useful linguistic tool in read- 
ing Faulkner is a copy of Cruden’s Biblical 
Concordance. Some years ago a reviewer 
in the New Yorker professed to see no 
meaning in the oft-quoted sentence in the 
Stockholm speech, “I believe that man will 
prevail.” The word “prevail” was the seat 
of the difficulty. What did it mean? The 
reviewer shook his head sadly, and con- 
cluded that it meant exactly nothing. And 
perhaps not, in the language of technology 
and atomic fission. But if you will look up 
the word in Cruden’s and read the sixty- 
five passages in which it occurs, you will 
find that “prevail” means simply that a 
victory is won against great odds with 
God’s help. The language is biblical and 
spiritual, and has nothing to do with tech- 
nology or the Bomb. 

To cite another illustration. My class 
and I were discussing “The Bear” recently 
and a student asked the meaning of “incor- 
ruptible” as applied more than once to 
Old Ben, Lion, and Sam Fathers. Without 
attempting to give a categorical answer, I 
suggested that the 15th chapter of First 
Corinthians might throw some light on the 
matter. The chapter is about the resurrec- 
tion and contains such verses as: “In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. For this corrupt- 
ible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written. Death is swal- 
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lowed up in victory.” The exegesis of 
Faulkner’s text, I think, might well start 
with this passage from St. Paul. (Melville’s 
language is remarkably Shakespearean and 
presents difficulties to the reader who is not 
as saturated in Shakespeare as Melville 
was. The best aid, in Melville’s case, is the 
Shakespeare Concordance.) 

Much is being written now, to judge es- 
pecially from the “little magazines,” on the 
subject of Christian symbolism in Faulk- 
ner’s writings. I cannot profess to say how 
much has been done, or is likely to be 
done, or how important this line of inquiry 
will turn out to be. But it does seem clear 
that Faulkner is fascinated with the Christ 
symbol. It does seem not without signifi- 
cance that Benjy and Christmas are thirty- 
three years old, and that Christmas’s ini- 
tials are J. C., A Fable, in my opinion, is 
not first-class Faulkner, but it embodies the 
Christ symbol more explicitly than any 
other work. The Corporal’s history paral- 
lels Christ’s at many points, and this fact 
has encouraged the Christ-symbol-hunters 
to press their search with renewed vigor. 

Benjy suggests Christ in several ways: 
in his dumbness (“like a lamb dumb be- 
fore his shearer, so opened he not his 
mouth”) ; in his innocence; in his sorrow- 
fulness (Benjy’s sorrowful wail seems 
nothing less than a lament over a lost 
world; he seems “the Spirit itself making 
intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered”). Joe Christmas, among 
other things, seems to be a kind of scape- 
goat, on whose head have been heaped all 
the sins since the race began. He is driven 
into the forest to wander lost and alone. He 
suffers a bitter agony and death at last at 
the hands of “soldiers” not unlike those 
who crucified Christ (Grimm recalls the 
Roman centurion). Ike McCaslin, afier a 
long novitiate, renounced his landed in- 
heritance, tainted as it was with the curse 
of slavery, and took up the carpenter’s 


trade, “because,” he said, “if the Nazarene 
had found carpentering good for the life 
and ends He had assumed and elected to 
serve, it would be all right, too, for Isaac 
McCaslin.” The list might well be pro- 
longed, upon further search. I hesitate to 
suggest that Lion is the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah being a type of Christ (Christ is 
the Lion of Judah, “the Tiger” in Eliot), 
but wilder proposals have been made. 

Faulkner embodies—and dramatizes— 
many of the basic Christian concepts. 
There is everywhere the premise of Orig- 
inal Sin; the conflict between the flesh and 
the spirit; the necessity of discipline, of 
trial by fire in the furnace of affliction, of 
sacrifice and the sacrificial death, of re- 
demption through sacrifice. Faulkner’s 
most heroic character is his most Christian 
character: 


Dilsey closed the door and returned to 
the kitchen. The stove was almost cold. 
Ise seed de first en de last, she said, 
looking at the cold stove, Ise seed de 
first en de last. She set out some cold 
food on the table. As she moved back 
and forth, she sang a hymn. She sang 
the first two lines over and over to the 
complete tune. 


Above the ruins of the House of Compson, 
Dilsey, the old Negro servant, towers. Dil- 
sey’s strength is founded on Christian 
faith. It is a rugged faith, from which she 
refuses to be separated by death, or life, 
or angels, or principalities, or powers, or 
things present, or things to come. 

An anonymous critic, writing in the 
special number of the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (September 17, 1954) 
devoted to (as the editor’s caption puts it) 
“American Writing Today, Its Independ- 
ence and Vigour,” says of Faulkner: 
“Faulkner is all true—he is poetically the 
most accurate man alive; he has looked 
straight into the heart of the matter, and 
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got it down for good.” I want to quote a 
passage from The Sound and the Fury be- 
cause I have a particular liking for it and 
because it illustrates, as well as any, the 
justice of this high encomium. 

Quentin is on his way home from Har- 
vard for the Christmas vacation (in 1909), 
and the train has stopped in the early 
morning at a road-crossing in Virginia: 


I didn’t know that I had really missed 
Roscus and Dilsey and them until that 
morning in Virginia. The train was 
stopped when I waked and I raised the 
shade and looked out. The car was 
blocking a road crossing, where two 
white fences came down a hill and then 
sprayed outward and downward like 
part of the skeleton of a horn, and there 
was a nigger on a mule in the middle 
of the stiff ruts, waiting for the train to 
move. How long he had been there I 
didn’t know, but he sat straddle of the 
mule, his head wrapped in a piece of 
blanket, as if they had been built there 
with the fence and the road, or with the 
hill, carved out of the hill itself, like a 
sign put there saying, You are home 
again. He didn’t have a saddle and his 
feet dangled almost to the ground. The 
mule looked like a rabbit. I raised the 


window. 
“Hey, Uncle,” I said, “Is this the 
way?” 


“Suh?” He looked at me, then he 
loosened the blanket and lifted it away 
from his ear. 


“Christmas gift!” I said. 

“Sho comin, boss. You done caught 
me, aint you?” 

“T’'ll let you off this time.” I dragged 
my pants out of the little hammock and 
got a quarter out. “But look out next 
time. I'll be coming back through here 
two days after New Year, and look out 
then.” I threw the quarter out the win- 
dow. “Buy yourself some Santy Claus.” 
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“Yes, suh,” he said. He got down and 
picked up the quarter and rubbed it on 
his leg. “Thanky, young  marster. 
Thanky.” Then the train began to move. 
I leaned out the window, into the cold 
air, looking back. He stood there beside 
the gaunt rabbit of a mule, the two of 
them shabby and motionless and unim- 
patient. The train swung around the 
curve, the engine puffing with short, 
heavy blasts, and they passed smoothly 
from sight that way, with that quality 
about them of shabby and timeless pa- 
tience, of static serenity: that blending 
of childlike and ready incompetence and 
paradoxical reliability that tends and 
protects them it loves out of all reason 
and robs them steadily and evades re- 
sponsibility and obligations by means 
too barefaced to be called subterfuge 
even and is taken in theft or evasion 
with only that frank and spontaneous 
admiration for the victor which a gen- 
tleman feels for anyone who beats him 
in a fair contest, and withal a fond and 
unflagging tolerance for white folks’ 
vagaries like that of a grandparent for 
unpredictable and troublesome  chil- 
dren, which I had forgotten. And all 
that day, while the train wound through 
rushing gaps and along ledges where 
movement was only a laboring sound of 
the exhaust and groaning wheels and 
the eternal mountains stood fading .into 
the thick sky, I thought of home, of the 
bleak station and the mud and the nig- 
gers and country folks thronging slowly 
about the square, with toy monkeys and 
waggons and candy in sacks and roman 
candles sticking out, and my insides 
would move like they used to do in 
school when the bell rang. 


Not long ago, I asked one of my students 
in a small senior seminar what he would 
say about the relation between the two in- 
terlocutors in this scene. He replied: “They 
belong to the same culture. They under- 
stand each other. They understand each 
other perfectly.” It would be hard to im- 
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prove upon the young man’s answer. They 
do understand each other, they speak the 
same language. 

This little scene is to me a wonderfully 
satisfying symbol of the idea of a com- 
munity and of communication between 
members of a community and of commu- 
nity-as-prerequisite-for-communication. The 
literal situation is, to be sure, anachronis- 
tic, and I should not wish to be understood 
as “approving” of this particular situation, 
still less as advocating a return to it, mere- 
ly because I find in it a symbol of commu- 
nity values (any more than the Nashville 
Agrarians should be understood as wishing 
to restore the ante-bellum society merely 
because they found there a symbol of val- 
ues which the world, they thought, had lost 
and ought not to have lost). The fact that 
one of the interlocutors is “inferior” to the 
other is also probably beside the point. It 
is doubtful whether we shall ever be rid of 
the hierarchical principle in human so- 
ciety, whether indeed human society can 
exist without it (it never has). Some stu- 
dents of society are now telling us that 
when we shall have abolished our present 
hierarchies, there will be new ones—new 
ones are already standing in line—to take 
their place. 


I am interested here in Faulkner’s per- 
fectly rendered scene as a symbol of the 
human community and its corollary, hu- 
man communication. The scene embodies 
the essential community elements: a com- 
mon tradition, a common folk lore, a 
common speech, a mutuality of joy and 
sorrow, a sense of home—‘“‘home” is the 
passage’s key word. Our modern society is 
witnessing the breakdown of communica- 
tion, and it is a breakdown too radical to 
be repaired by courses in “Communication 
Skills,” for communication involves more 
than the mechanics of expression. Com- 
munication presupposes a background of 
mutual understanding, and the breakdown 
of communication is the inevitable result 
of the breakdown of community life. 

The nature of a true community is only 
one of a hundred matters which Faulkner 
has seen into the heart of and got down 
for good. He has succeeded so well because 
he is poetically the most accurate man 
alive. 


Notes 


*The Northern leftist, particularly, is likely to 
become involved in matters of social reforms, 
with which great literature has nothing to do. Irv- 
ing Howe’s Faulkner is an example. 

"College English, January, 1956 

*Virginia Quarterly Review, Winter, 1957. 
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Psalm 


When in this valley 

long to the river and far 

to the time of my father 

(thy grief is done), why 

in this valley that high breath 

and the mile-long sound in a 
thousand ears, the bleating flocks, 
and in seared grasses stiff-whispered 
on the green; far from swallow-nested 
rocks thy redwoods sing (thy light 
is done) ; long to the river 

brown with the drifting sand 

down to the time of my father 

why in this valley breathe 

the innocence of early grief 

into the fading hand. 


MARY SHUMWAY 
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REVIEWS 


Natural Law and “Natural Right” 


WILLMOORE KENDALL 


We Hold These Truths: Catholic Re- 
flections on the American Proposi- 
tion, by John Courtney Murray. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 336 pp. $5.00. 


ONLY Now, with the publication of his We 
Hold These Truths, does John Courtney 
Murray cease to be mere teacher (at a col- 
lege which performs a crucial function in 
the formation of American Jesuits), editor 
(of a distinguished theological journal), 
lecturer (before eager audiences all over 
the country), writer of articles (there is, to 
be sure, quite a bibliography of them: he 
is internationally prominent in one of the 
great continuing debates within the Catho- 
lic Church, and has contributed to many 
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American journals of opinion, but still only 
articles), and become an author. But a 
reader readily sees why the event has been 
so long postponed: Father Murray’s mind 
has been pregnant all this while with quin- 
tuplets, each with an equal right and an 
equal determination to be born, so that We 
Hold These Truths is, inter alia, a great act 
of distributive justice; for he has deter- 
mined, and contrived, that they should, all 
five of them, be birthed at one and the same 
time. 

There is, first, a book about the prob- 
lems, perplexities, and “uneasinesses” of 
what Father Murray calls the “post mod- 
ern” world, and the direction in which it 
must move—philosophically, morally, polit- 
ically—in order to come to grips with its 
problems, dispel its perplexities, and free it- 
self from its uneasiness. Here, he believes, 
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our great danger is that of concentrating 
too much attention upon international 
Communism, which is merely “modern” 
politics carried to its logical conclusion 
(Communism, he argues, makes explicit 
and deliberate that which in modernity, in 
its non-Communist form, is merely implicit 
and “unintentional”); our truly urgent 
business is the Basic Issues, which are is- 
sues concerning metaphysical and ontolog- 
ical truth, summoning us to make decisions 
about the nature and structure of reality, 
the order of nature, and the economy of 
salvation. The present “civilizational fact” 
is, he insists, confusion, the present civili- 
zational experience an experience of disor- 
der, which however may impel us to the 
new act of thought that might make us 
clear-headed again, and enable us to re- 
establish order in the world. Our alterna- 
tives he sees as reducing themselves finally 
to two, each of which may, though it im- 
poses upon us a single deed of choice, be 
stated in various ways. Taken on one of its 
many levels, that of “freedom,” the alter- 
native is between seeking freedom, as the 
moderns did, in the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual conscience (how “neolithic” they 
seem, he exclaims, those modern prophets 
of freedom: Milton and Mill, Madison and 
Jefferson!), and seeking it, as medieval 
man did, in the “freedom of the Church,” 
and the general style of political-moral 
thinking of which that phrase is both a 
symbol and a summary. On the level of 
government sens pur, it is a choice between 
government that is genuinely limited be- 
cause limited by a standard intelligible to 
human reason, and the omnipotent and 
therefore spiritually impotent types of gov- 
ernmental authority with which in recent 
centuries we have had to deal. On the level 
of “democracy,” it is a choice between the 
“democratic monism” of the Jacobins and 
something more or less akin to the demo- 
cratic pluralism of the Framers of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. On the level 
of power and the uses of power, it is a 
choice between the violence in the terms of 
which we have already become accustomed 
to transact our affairs, and a willingness, to 
use force, in emancipation from current 
sentimentalist inhibitions, on behalf of 
justice. On what is for Father Murray (as 
it seems to this reviewer, the highest level, 
it is a choice between the act of “interior 
disloyalty” to reason and reality which is 
the essence of modernity, and the replacing 
of that with the premises and affirmations 
and methodological procedures associated 
with the great tradition. On the level of 
political theory, it is a choice between the 
“law of nature” of Hobbes and Locke and 
Rousseau and the “natural law” of the 
philosophia perennis, between the natural 
rights of man and natural right (which is a 
matter not of particularized “rights” but of 
justice). 

The second of Father Murray’s five 
books, accordingly, is a book about the “law 
of nature,” the third a book about natural 
law. Even readers familiar with Voegelin 
and Guardini will read these parts with 
pleasure and profit and, if they be Ameri- 
cans, pride. For, hitherto, the task of pro- 
nouncing dead and ready for burial the 
“movements” —liberalism, positivism, sci- 
entism, scientific humanism—that even to- 
day dominate the intellectual-moral climate 
of the American universities, has been left 
to men of distinctively European forma- 
tion, and it is good that we should at last 
be able to point to a fellow-countryman 
who can take care of himself (as, make no 
doubt of it, Father Murray can) on this 
level of controversy, and say that which 
needs saying. As for those readers who 
have not read Voegelin and Guardini and — 
for this reason or that are not likely to, We 
Hold These Truths can open up to them, 
with great economy of time and effort, a 
universe of discourse of which it is already 
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possible to say that the man who has not 
made himself familiar with it is (in Or- 
tega’s phrase) beneath the level of his 
times, and so unable to look the latter in 
the eye. 

The second book, that on the “law of 
nature,” would belong on the shelf with 
Leo Strauss’s Natural Right and History, 
and the third, that on natural law, 
with the works of Heinrich Rommen—each 
of them, however, taking its place more 
modestly than the first book. The book on 
the “law of nature,” like one of the chap- 
ters in Natural Right and History, is a cri- 
tique of the political philosophy of John 
Locke (there are passing references to 
Hobbes and Rousseau both of whom he 
is content to treat as standing or falling 
with Locke; when Rousseau categorizes the 
types of law, in his masterwork on politics, 
he conspicuously omits the “law of na- 
ture”). Murray, like Strauss, is quite clear 
that Locke’s “law of nature” is a complete 
perversion of the natural law of the tradi- 
tion, that Locke’s political writings are 
poor philosophical performances, and that 
the “modern” age, insofar as it adopted 
Locke’s natural-law position, thereby cut 
itself off from any possibility of advance 
along the path of true freedom and justice. 
Unlike Strauss, however, Father Murray 
tends to move somewhat hastily to his 
(generally sound) conclusions about 
Locke; and, for all that it is good to wit- 
ness a birching of the author of the Second 
Treatise by an ardent admirer (which 
Father Murray is) of those American 
founding fathers who allegedly wrote un- 
der its influence, the book on the “law of 
nature” is perhaps that one of the five 
books that might, with the least prejudice 
to his enterprise, have been omitted—es- 
pecially since he chose to sidestep the ques- 
tion that, as I have suggested, fairly cries 
up at you out of the volume as a whole, 
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namely: Are we to conclude, if the Fram- 
ers of the Constitution wrought so well, 
that they were not under the spell of 
Locke’s “law of nature”? (If so, here cer- 
tainly is a topic that wants another book.) 

For the readers of a non-Catholic jour- 
nal of ideas, the question that ought to be 
asked and answered at this point is per- 
haps this: To what extent is the work an 
expression of a “merely Catholic” point of 
view, or, from the standpoint of philoso- 
phy, of a “merely Christian” point of 
view? In the case of our first three books 
(on the crisis of our time, on the “law of 
nature,” on natural law) our prior ques- 
tion resolves itself into the question, How 
careful has Father Murray been, in these 
three books, to keep his natural law (which 
strictly speaking should, as this reviewer 
understands it, be discoverable by human 
reason unaided by revelation) apart from 
Catholic or if you like Christian theology? 
The answer to that question is, I venture, 
not so careful as he might have been, 
which is to say that one can easily imagine 
a Leo Strauss suffering some pretty hard 
bumps as he puts himself through Father 
Murray’s exposition of natural law; and 
that this injects a certain conspicuous am- 
biguity into the meaning of his book at 
which I have called above the highest level. 
Is it a summons to “modern” man to re- 
turn to “natural law thinking,” or to re- 
turn to the thinking of the Church? Catho- 
lics would of course like to see modern 
man return to both, but that does not dis- 
pose of the question I am raising even for 
Catholics—who though committed to both 
had best be clear in their heads as to where 
the one commitment leaves off and the 
other begins. As for non-Catholic Chris- 
tians and unbelievers, my fear is simply 
that Father Murray may, by placing too 
great a burden on his natural law, frighten 
some of them away from the rational but 
perhaps not specifically Catholic “act of 
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thought” for which, in some passages but 
not in others, he appears to be pleading. 
To put the same point otherwise, I do not 
think it possible to tease out of We Hold 
These Truths an unambiguous answer to 
the question, Is natural law, unsupported 
and unsupplemented by specifically Chris- 
tian teaching, an adequate basis for truly 
civil society? 

Of the remaining two books one, in 
which Father Murray raises and answers 
the question whether Catholics can, and 
should, and do in fact accept the “affirma- 
tions” of the American Proposition, is in- 
deed, and quite properly, a series of “Cath- 
olic reflections’—though not, I think, in 
any sense that should make it the less in- 
teresting for non-Catholics or, since the 
question concerns a good solid one-third of 
the nation’s population, the less important. 
Which brings me to the point for the sake 
of which I have clung thus tenaciously to 
the question whether Father Murray writes 
from a “merely Catholic” point of view, 
namely: That one of his five books that 
should be of the greatest interest to Ameri- 
can conservatives as such, the book on the 
American Proposition, seems to this review- 
er to be not merely “not merely Catholic,” 
but a major breakthrough in American po- 


litical science, and one that might well give 
to American political scientists in general 
their first ever-so-startling lesson in how to 
write “objectively” about the content and 
meaning of the American political system, 
as we received it from the First Session of 
Congress, and how to use “objective” cri- 
teria in arriving at judgments about the 
system’s present state of health. Here, in a 
word, is a book long overdue for those 
American conservatives who find them- 
selves, nowadays, hard put to it to say what 
it is in the American political system that 
they should be trying to conserve, and what 
it is in the present American environment 
that accounts for their (eminently justified) 
apprehensions as to whether its conserva- 
tion is any longer possible. Father Murray’s 
theses in these areas (their effect, as I have 
intimated above, is to move American sys- 
tem over from the column headed “Law-of- 
nature, natural-rights systems” to that 
headed “Natural-law systems”) are s0 
fresh, so brilliantly argued, ard (in my 
view) so unanswerable as to warrant imme- 
diate grand jury proceedings against the 
authors of the entire existing literature—on 
grounds of incompetence, irrelevance, and 
inconsequentiality. 
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The Changing World 
of George F. Kennan 


Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George F. Kennan. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1961. 411 pp. 
$5.75. 


FoR THOSE OF Us who had the rare priv- 
ilege of listening to his original Harvard 
lectures delivered in the spring of 1960, 
George Kennan’s new book is both a per- 
sonal and professional delight. In this mas- 
terful re-creation of the political atmosphere 
of Soviet Russia throughout the first forty 
years of its post-revolutionary development, 


the distinguished author succeeds in com- 


bining the best of two worlds. In the scope 
and perspective of its scholarship, Russia 
and the West fully measures up to earlier 
Kennan works on American diplomacy or 
on the massive evolution of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. At the same time the distinct 
university-lecture flavor of the original 
manuscript is deftly preserved: frequently 
recurring scintillating asides and colorful 
personal recollections convincingly draw 
upon and, in turn, reflect Ambassador Ken- 
nan’s rich diplomatic service from Wash- 
ington to Moscow via Berlin and Prague. 
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Indeed, the reader will be struck by the 
built-in and acrobatically manipulated di- 
chotomy of this valuable book. A sizeable 
sector of it is built around scholarly in- 
quiries into the nature and limits of Soviet 
totalitarian government under Lenin and 
Stalin as projected into the complex domes- 
tic and foreign relations of the Russian 
state. Another facade, however, reflects a 
series of lively profiles of the leading fig- 
ures of the last four decades of world poli- 
tics. As the dramatic narrative progresses 
from one of these historic vignettes to the 
next, the absorbed reader is reminded of 
the vividness in detail of William L. Shir- 
er’s The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 
although Kennan—writing from a more 
sophisticated and less popular perspective 
—manages to avoid some of the pitfalls 
and key methodological misconceptions of 
Shirer. Not only are Lenin and Stalin ex- 
ceptionally well portrayed, but such almost 
equally important components of the dicta- 
torship as public opinion, the types of pop- 
ular support and/or resistance are subtly 
brought into the limelight and carefully 
evaluated by the author.” 

The book is divided into twenty-five 
chapters, or more appropriately, into a se- 
ries of twenty-five loosely and leisurely or- 
ganized lectures, each of which is narrowly 
focusing on a central theme while miracu- 


*Shirer’s monumental best-seller has been right- 
ly criticized for ignoring or underplaying the 
roles of German support and German resistance 
movements to the Nazis. Yet these critical politi- 
cal and psychological phenomena emerge with 
particular relevance in a Nazi Germany or Soviet 
Russia since, as Professor Klaus Epstein recently 
pointed out, “The term ‘support’ involves a gamut 
of very heterogeneous attitudes under a totalitari- 
an regime, including complicity in crimes, vicari- 
ous enthusiasm, knowing acquiescence, and ua- 
political apathy,” while “ ‘resistance’ against a 
totalitarian state is likewise a variegated phenom- 
enon ranging from active conspiracy to nonpar- 
ticipation to ‘inner emigration.’” See “Shirer’s 
History of Nazi Germany,” The Review of Poli- 
tics, April 1961, p. 242. 
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thought” for which, in some passages but 
not in others, he appears to be pleading. 
To put the same point otherwise, I do not 
think it possible to tease out of We Hold 
These Truths an unambiguous answer to 
the question, Is natural law, unsupported 
and unsupplemented by specifically Chris- 
tian teaching, an adequate basis for truly 
civil society? 

Of the remaining two books one, in 
which Father Murray raises and answers 
the question whether Catholics can, and 
should, and do in fact accept the “affirma- 
tions” of the American Proposition, is in- 
deed, and quite properly, a series of “Cath- 
olic reflections’—though not, I think, in 
any sense that should make it the less in- 
teresting for non-Catholics or, since the 
question concerns a good solid one-third of 
the nation’s population, the less important. 
Which brings me to the point for the sake 
of which I have clung thus tenaciously to 
the question whether Father Murray writes 
from a “merely Catholic” point of view, 
namely: That one of his five books that 
should be of the greatest interest to Ameri- 
can conservatives as such, the book on the 
American Proposition, seems to this review- 
er to be not merely “not merely Catholic,” 
but a major breakthrough in American po- 


litical science, and one that might well give 
to American political scientists in general 
their first ever-so-startling lesson in how to 
write “objectively” about the content and 
meaning of the American political system, 
as we received it from the First Session of 
Congress, and how to use “objective” cri- 
teria in arriving at judgments about the 
system’s present state of health. Here, in a 
word, is a book long overdue for those 
American conservatives who find them- 
selves, nowadays, hard put to it to say what 
it is in the American political system that 
they should be trying to conserve, and what 
it is in the present American environment 
that accounts for their (eminently justified) 
apprehensions as to whether its conserva- 
tion is any longer possible. Father Murray’s 
theses in these areas (their effect, as I have 
intimated above, is to move American sys- 
tem over from the column headed “Law-of- 
nature, natural-rights systems” to that 
headed “Natural-law systems”) are so 
fresh, so brilliantly argued, and (in my 
view) so unanswerable as to warrant imme- 
diate grand jury proceedings against the 
authors of the entire existing literature—on 
grounds of incompetence, irrelevance, and 
inconsequentiality. 
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The Changing World 
of George F. Kennan 


Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George F. Kennan. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1961. 411 pp. 
$5.75. 


FoR THOSE OF Us who had the rare priv- 
ilege of listening to his original Harvard 
lectures delivered in the spring of 1960, 
George Kennan’s new book is both a per- 
sonal and professional delight. In this mas- 
terful re-creation of the political atmosphere 
of Soviet Russia throughout the first forty 
years of its post-revolutionary development, 


the distinguished author succeeds in com- 


bining the best of two worlds. In the scope 
and perspective of its scholarship, Russia 
and the West fully measures up to earlier 
Kennan works on American diplomacy or 
on the massive evolution of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. At the same time the distinct 
university-lecture flavor of the original 
manuscript is deftly preserved: frequently 
recurring scintillating asides and colorful 
personal recollections convincingly draw 
upon and, in turn, reflect Ambassador Ken- 
nan’s rich diplomatic service from Wash- 
ington to Moscow via Berlin and Prague. 
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Indeed, the reader will be struck by the 
built-in and acrobatically manipulated di- 
chotomy of this valuable bock. A sizeable 
sector of it is built around scholarly in- 
quiries into the nature and limits of Soviet 
totalitarian government under Lenin and 
Stalin as projected into the complex domes- 
tic and foreign relations of the Russian 
state. Another facade, however, reflects a 
series of lively profiles of the leading fig- 
ures of the last four decades of world poli- 
tics. As the dramatic narrative progresses 
from one of these historic vignettes to the 
next, the absorbed reader is reminded of 
the vividness in detail of William L. Shir- 
er’s The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 
although Kennan—writing from a more 
sophisticated and less popular perspective 
—manages to avoid some of the pitfalls 
and key methodological misconceptions of 
Shirer. Not only are Lenin and Stalin ex- 
ceptionally well portrayed, but such almost 
equally important components of the dicta- 
torship as public opinion, the types of pop- 
ular support and/or resistance are subtly 
brought into the limelight and carefully 
evaluated by the author.” 

The book is divided into twenty-five 
chapters, or more appropriately, into a se- 
ries of twenty-five loosely and leisurely or- 
ganized lectures, each of which is narrowly 
focusing on a central theme while miracu- 


*Shirer’s monumental best-seller has been right- 
ly criticized for ignoring or underplaying the 
roles of German support and German resistance 
movements to the Nazis. Yet these critical politi- 
cal and psychological phenomena emerge with 
particular relevance in a Nazi Germany or Soviet 
Russia since, as Professor Klaus Epstein recently 
pointed out, “The term ‘support’ involves a gamut 
of very heterogeneous attitudes under a totalitari- 
an regime, including complicity in crimes, vicari- 
ous enthusiasm, knowing acquiescence, and un- 
political apathy,” while “ ‘resistance’ against a 
totalitarian state is likewise a variegated phenom- 
enon ranging from active conspiracy to nonpar- 
ticipation to ‘inner emigration.’” See “Shirer’s 
History of Nazi Germany,” The Review of Poli- 
tics, April 1961, p. 242. 
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lously also reflecting some broad, contem- 
porary world political or historical issues. 
The author’s intent is to present the 1917 
to 1945 period of Soviet development. The 
first fifteen chapters concentrate on the 
Leninist period clearly revealing the “rub- 
bery consistency” of its major doctrines, 
particularly in the storm-tossed area of the 
new regime’s often hesitant and always 
controversial foreign policies. The six- 
teenth chapter, a sophisticated essay on the 
permanent and most relevant of all “Soviet 
targets”: Great Britain, serves as a tran- 
sition—a link between Lenin and his self- 
appointed and da gerous successor, while 
the next eight chapters offer a panoramic 
view of the political structure and opera- 
tional details of Stalin’s regime. 

The final lecture (“Keeping a World In- 
tact”) is a genuine puzzler in terms of 
briefly—and confusingly—opening a se- 
cret door into the drastically changed 
world of George Kennan. Here the previ- 
ously cautious historian suddenly sheds his 
reserve and reappears as an uninhibited 
meteorological expert freely forecasting 
future weather-trends in the Cold War. 
Throughout his lectures Ambassador Ken- 
nan firmly stressed his inner conviction 
that despite their multiple acts of recogni- 
tion, business talks and endless political 
conservations, the leaders of the Soviet 
Union were firmly and inflexibly devoted 
to the total ultimate destruction of the cap- 
italist world and to the final and complete 
victory of Communism. Yet here we are 
suddenly reminded that what the author 
has patiently described in previous chapters 
was merely “the eras of Lenin and Stalin, 
and not that of Khrushchev” (p. 394), and 
that the differences between these periods 
of Russian history are both relevant and 
fundamental. Suddenly, and for no obvious 
reason, the Soviet regime’s basic assump- 
tions and strategic expectations seem to 
have altered with major consequences for 
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American diplomacy and for our national 
posture. We must give up our previous, 
Stalin-based preconceptions and prejudices 
vis-a-vis today’s Soviet Union and compare 
instead our present relationship to the So- 
viet leadership with “the national level of 
recalcitrance, of sheer orneriness and un- 
reasonableness, which we encounter in the 
behavior of states anywhere.” (Italics 
mine. P. 393.) While this conclusion might 
be tenable in the context of a different type 
of analytical treatment, it is unacceptable 
as a prescription for conflict-resolution af- 
ter the systematic and lengthy theorizing 
to-the-contrary in the previous twenty-four 
chapters (or lectures). 

In the long run this controversial con- 
cluding sermon will not detract from the 
over-all merit and distinction of Russia and 
the West Under Lenin and Stalin. Our An- 
glo-American literature on Soviet govern- 
ment, ideology and foreign policy is cur- 
rently plagued by two prevailing trends. At 
one end of the spectrum there emerges the 
super-professional, more-than-postgraduate 
type of voluminous dissertation, the ivory- 
tower academician’s sheer delight untouch- 
able by the less initiated who—in this case 
—happens to be the public-at-large. At the 
other extreme are the journalistic quickies, 
the inside glimpses behind the Iron Curtain 
— interesting, popular, but ephemeral and 
frequently misleading. George Kennan has 
capably projected his latest work into the 
happy middle zone of this broad spectrum. 
Scholarly but informal, historically rich 
but disarmingly modest, ambitious in 
scope yet uncomplicated in narrative and 
uncluttered by technical details, panoram- 
ic yet sufficiently fragmented, Western-ori- 
ented yet concerned with the murky and 
mysterious aspects of the Sino-Soviet rela- . 
tionship, Russia and the West is bound to 
please the professional student and the in- 
terested public alike. 

Reviewed by ANDREW GYORGY 
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Theory and Practice of 
Psychosurgery 


The Moulding of Communists: the 
Training of the Communist Cadre, 
by Frank S. Meyer. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1961. 214 
pp. $5.00. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF ACTIVE LEADERSHIP, 
theoretical and practical, in the Communist 
movement of the later Comintern period, 
served the author as a basis of this study. 


The volume is an independent part of a 


series on “Communism in American Life,” 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, 
and designed to analyse the complex ideo- 
logical, psychological, environmental and 
institutional conditions, all of which con- 
tribute to the emergence of the Communist 
cadremen—the policy-making strata of the 
movement. In a word, the purpose of the 
book is to show how a genuine Communist 
is “made.” 

The author puts the main emphasis of 
this process on two elements. One is doc- 
trinal, and concerns the universality of the 
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Communist ideological postulates; the oth- 
er is methodological; i.e., it deals with 
unique techniques of Communist “follow- 
up conditioning” (as this practice of con- 
tinuous “moulding” was termed by Wil- 
liam Sargant in his Battle for the Mind). 
This fact that doctrine and training are the 
same everywhere is invoked by the author 
when he relegates to second place the vari- 
ous historical and national situations as 
well as contrasting missions of the Com- 
munists in and out of power. Thus he pre- 
sents Communism as a “common secular 
and messianic quasi-religion which in- 
spires the Communists everywhere and 
from the beginning of the Communist 
movement till this day.” 

The author dissects the theory of Com- 
munist training with remarkable subtlety. 
He stresses in particular the role of Marx- 
ist “reductionism,” this “nothing but” type 
of approach, which reduces to basic class 
interests all social complexities, external- 
izes all human problems, and _ presents 
within such a “closed universe” a ready 
answer to every inquiry. At the same time, 
since all the non-economic elements are 
eliminated from the field of Communist 
preoccupations, the cornerstone of Marxist 
outlook, political economy, takes the place 
of a “cosmological birth-and-death myth.” 
Thus it gives vital strength to Communist 
theory. For “Communist theory is power- 
ful not because it is true . . . It is powerful 
because it is believed.” Once accepted as 
an infallible guide, the doctrinal credo 
leads to gradual severance of all ties with 
the mores of society and the sense of com- 
munity with the nation, and to surrender 
of individuality to the Party. All the stages 
of Communist training are set up in order 
to produce total devotion to the Party, this 
“soul of soulless universe,” which becomes 
the only reality for the Communist. The fi- 
nal aim is to achieve the identification of 
personal and Party will and to make life 
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unthinkable under any circumstances out- 
side the Party. Because of all this, Commu- 
nism represents in Mr. Meyer’s view a 
“challenge @ outrance to our civilization,” 
for against the vision, the devotion, the de- 
termination of the Communist man, “there 
is no recourse in compromise, reasonable- 
ness, peaceful coexistence. Only a greater 
determination can avail, for Communist 
man poses two stark alternatives: victory 
or defeat.” 

The historical record of the last four 
decades does not seem to contradict Mr. 
Meyers apodictical postulates. The only 
critical remark this reviewer wants to 
make concerns some of the author’s over- 
all formulations which foreclose further 
elaboration of the discussion at some 
points. Thus, for example, even if the ba- 
sic theory is the same and the technique 
of indoctrination identical, there are nec- 
essary and significant differences in the 
day by day procedures as well as in the 
end product of moulding a Communist in 
a country where the Party struggles for 
power under adverse circumstances, or en- 
joys all the stimulating and corroding ef- 
fects of total power. Likewise, the inter- 
pretation of doctrine and consequently 
some substantial aspects in the training of 
the cadre, must of necessity receive diver- 
sified shades according to specific condi- 
tions in such countries as Russia, China, 
and Yugoslavia. A discussion of these 
points would not disprove the final conclu- 
sions of Mr. Meyer’s masterly analysis. It 
would, however, introduce another dimen- 
sion which must not be overlooked. More- 
over, it would emphasize even more forc- 
ibly some supplementary aspects of Com- 
munist fallibilities. 

Reviewed by MILORAD DRACHKOVITCH 


The Conservative as Radical: 
Woodrow Wilson and 
Henry L. Stimson 


Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality, 
1914-1915, by Arthur S. Link. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
736 pp. $10. 

Turmoil and Tradition: A Study of 
the Life and Times of Henry L. 
Stimson, by Elting E. Morison. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. 
686 pp. $7.50. 


ONE OF THE DELIGHTS OF HISTORY is the 
irony it offers. And one of the recurring 
ironies is this: often the man who thinks 
of himself as a conservative, as a devotee 
of law and order and traditional values, 
pursues his principles with steps that lead 
to radical consequences. So it was with 
Woodrow Wilson and Henry L. Stimson, 
though they did not always see eye to eye. 

There is an added ironical touch in the 
changing relationship between the views of 
these two men. Before we got into the First 
World War, Stimson was one of the most 
extreme of those who championed the Al- 
lied cause and called upon Americans to be 
prepared to fight. He was to remember 
“how outraged we were when President 
Wilson did nothing to show the shame that 
we felt” over the German invasion of Bel- 
gium. Finally, Wilson became as bellicose 
as even Stimson could have wished. In his 
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message of April 2, 1917, ihe President 
asked for war “without stint or limit.” 

In 1919 Stimson conspired with Repub- 
lican leaders to thwart Wilson’s aim of tak- 
ing the United States into the League of 
Nations. And yet, years later, he was to re- 
ceive a Woodrow Wilson Award for “unre- 
mitting effort to establish a world of order 
under law.” Meanwhile, as Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s Secretary of State, he repudiated Wil- 
son’s earlier policy of recognizing only 
Latin American governments that seemed 
politically clean and constitutionally legit- 
imate. After discussing the change with 
one of his advisers, he wrote: “The Ameri- 
can policy in regard to these matters had 
been undeviating until Woodrow Wilson 
came in and it was interesting to get a new 
view of the dangers which have come from 
his curious character—a blend of high 
idealism with absolute inability to foresee 
the reaction which his views and efforts 
would produce on other people.” Before 
leaving the State Department, Stimson es- 
poused a non-recognition policy of his 
own, the Stimson Doctrine. Though ap- 
plied to Manchuria rather than Latin 
America, this doctrine was at least as curi- 
ous and dangerous as Wilson’s had been. 

As ideals go, “a world of order under 
law” has an excellent, conservative sound. 
Wilson’s pursuit of this ideal brought us 
into the First World War, and Stimson’s 
pursuit of it helped to bring us all the way 
into the Second. During this war, Stimson 
as War Secretary had a large part in the 
development of the nuclear bomb and in 
the decision to use it. If Wilson in 1917 
and Stimson in 1941 had been cautious 
and conservative in practice, this country 
might possibly have refrained from war on 
both occasions. And today the world doubt- 
less would be different—how different, one 
can only guess. As it is, many of the old 
hopes and values of America have lost 
their roots and withered. 
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As early as 1914 Wilson had a vision of 
the “calamities” that might result from the 
kind of victory to be expected if the United 
States should join the Allies. He showed 
the course of his thought in an off-the-rec- 
ord interview he gave to a New York 
Times reporter in December, 1914. “I 
think that the chances of a just and equita- 
ble peace, and of the only possible peace 
that will be lasting,” Wilson said, “will be 
happiest if no nation gets the decision by 
arms; and the danger of an unjust peace, 
one that will be sure to invite further ca- 
lamities, will be if some one nation or 
group of nations succeeds in enforcing its 
will upon the others.” 

As late as 1936 Stimson indicated an 
awareness of the shortcomings in the con- 
cept of world law and order attained and 
maintained by force. He wrote: “This 
world of ours is a growing, developing 
community. In such a world a reign of law, 
however desirable, cannot be used as a 
strait jacket to prevent growth and change 
and still less to protect injustice and per- 
petuate hardship. Any attempt to make use 
of such a system of war prevention will 
ultimately cause explosions which may well 
destroy the system itself.” 

Neither Wilson’s biographer Arthur S. 
Link nor Stimson’s biographer, Elting E. 
Morison, questions the ideals which, in 
their developed form, might be called Wil- 
sonian (or Stimsonian). But Link treats 
his subject with far more detachment than 
Morison does his. 

In his concluding paragraphs Link 
points out that, as of late 1915, Wilson had 
several accomplishments to his credit, 
among them these two: he had kept the 
United States essentially neutral, and he 
had won the confidence of a large majority 
of the American people. “To say that these 
were all substantial achievements is not to 
imply that they were necessarily wise or 
right,” Link goes on to observe. “It is only 
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to say that Wilson and his advisers on the 
whole accomplished what they set out to 
do, and that they served the national will 
by doing so. Whether they were also pro- 
moting the national interest and serving 
the peace of the world, only time would 
tell.” 

Morison concludes in quite a different 
spirit. His final paragraph is a eulogy, 
done in a pseudo-Biblical strain. Stimson 
“had been a forthright gentleman, a great 
trial lawyer, a courageous soldier, a dedi- 
cated public servant, a statesman who 
would live in grateful hearts. He had been 
a fort and a foundation stone. He had been 
set upon a rock. For he had taken the 
shield of faith against the fiery darts. 
Wherefore he iad been able to withstand 
the evil days, and, having done all, to 
stand. After all the doings he had left all 
the words—justice, duty, honor, trust—as 
he had found them—solid, quite solid. And 
his hands were steady until the going down 
of the sun.” 

Link views his subject in very broad 
scope. His volume is the third of several to 
be devoted to Wilson’s career. The book 
takes some seven hundred large pages to 
cover events from the spring of 1914 to the 
fall of 1915. It is an up-to-date example of 
the old-fashioned “life and times,” dealing 
in considerable detail with developments at 
home and abroad as these bore upon the 
problems that Wilson faced. Formerly at 
Northwestern and now at Princeton, as 
editor of the forthcoming Woodrow Wilson 
papers, Link is the foremost Wilson expert 
in the world. His findings and his reflec- 
tions upon them always command respect. 

Morison, though also writing a “life and 
times,” is far briefer and more general. He 
is especially informative in dealing with 
Stimson’s family background, personality 
and personal life, legal career, and admin- 
istrative skill. He gives interesting side- 
lights on a number of matters, including 
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Stimson’s role as a Theodore Roosevelt 
progressive. In that period, he remarks, 
“the conservative intelligence of the coun- 
try acted, in power, with both imagination 
and restraint. Committed to the assumption 
that the upward lift of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could be projected into an indefinite 
future, this generation of conservatives ac- 
cepted without undue pain the idea of 
gradual change.” On the whole, Morison 
writes extremely well. His book was 
awarded the Francis Parkman Prize for 
1961. 

Reviewed by RICHARD N. CURRENT 


Three American Poets 


Collected Poems, 1930-1960, by Rich- 
ard Eberhart. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 228 pp. $6.00. 
Knowledge of the Evening, Poems 
1950-1960, by John Frederick Nims. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. 96 pp. $3.00. The Look- 
ing Glass, by Isabella Gardner. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
45 pp. $2.50. 


RicHARD EBERHART Is one of those poets 
we take for granted. By that I mean we 
read him and take him to heart—as we do 
with the poets we love—but forget that we 
owe him our praise and appreciation. He 
has most of the qualities our present criti- 
cal attitudes respect: the dramatic and 
lyrical voices blended into strong, indi- 
vidual speech. Like John Nims and 
Isabella Gardner, he treats poetry as the 
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means of personal assertion of value in a 
world gone mad on technology and con- 
venient fictions and scientific discourse. 
Rilke thought that art should make man 
change his life because it revealed to him 
the essence of things in an act of com- 
munion with them. Eberhart’s poetry seems 
predicated on the same conviction and is 
executed with a corresponding intensity 
which we are not likely to find in every 
poet we come upon these days: 


When I can hold a stone within my 
hand 

And feel time make it sand and soil, 
and see 

The roots of living things grow in this 
land, 

Pushing between my fingers flower and 
tree, 

Then I shall be as wise as death, 

For death has done this and he will 

Do this to me, and blow his breath 

To fire my clay, when I am still. 


The intensity, especially in many of the 
poems on public themes, becomes a moral 
fervor, sometimes with disastrous results. 
But it is commonplace to dwell on Eber- 
hart’s unevenness as a writer and does 
little to further understanding of his con- 
siderable achievement. 

Eberhart holds a kind of vitalistic and 
inspirational aesthetic theory which is not 
very fashionable now, but it goes a long 
way toward explaining the many poems of 
visionary character written with all the 
passion of genuine metaphysical experience 


behind them: 


Go to the shine that’s on a tree 

When dawn has laved with liquid light 
With luminous light the nighted tree 
And take that glory without fright. 


Go to the song that’s in a bird 

When he has seen the glistening tree, 
That glorious tree the bird has heard 
Give praise for its felicity. 
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Then go to the earth and touch it keen, 
Be tree and bird, be wide aware 

Be wild aware of light unseen, 

And unheard song along the air. 


There are, however, other poems in which 
such an encounter with the numinous is 
called into question, in which the poet 
teeters on the brink of nothingness rather 
than before a revelation of spiritual reality. 
This double focus does not derive from any 
inconsistency on the poet’s part, but rather 
stems from what he sees as the contradic- 
tory nature of human experience. Absolute 
truth is unknowable in our imperfect cir- 
cumstance, Eberhart says in a prose piece; 
we know only by intuitive flashes that may 
conflict with one another. It remains for 
poetry to give form to these momentary 
disclosures. In spite of this ambivalence, 
Eberhart draws largely on the moral and 
visionary resources of the Christian tradi- 
tion. 


Since he relies so often on what he calls 
“seer-states,” Eberhart does not appear to 
be an exhaustive revisionist. In most cases, 
a poem comes off or it doesn’t. As a result, 
there are some obvious failures; but this 
is surely not too great a price to pay for 
the excellence of many poems—a price we 
gladly pay for the best of Whitman or E. E. 
Cummings. Eberhart has the same impulse 
to rhetoric, anger and moral exhortation as 
those poets, though when such motive 
forces are controlled the result can be 
devastating: 


You would think the fury of aerial bom- 
bardment 

Would rouse God to relent; the infinite 
spaces 

Are still silent. He looks on shock-pried 
faces. 

History, even, does not know what is 
meant. 
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You would feel that after so many cen- 
turies 

God would give man to repent; yet he 
can kill 

As Cain could, but with multitudinous 
will, 

No farther advanced than in his ancient 
furies. 


Was man made stupid to see his own 
stupidity ? 

Is God by definition indifferent, beyond 
us all? 

Is the eternal truth man’s fighting soul 

Wherein the Beast ravens in its own 


avidity? 


Of Van Wettering I speak, and Averill, 

Names on a list, whose faces I do not 
recall 

But they are gone to early death, who 
late in school 

Distinguished the belt feed lever from 
the belt holding pawl. 


Poetry of so deeply felt concern is rare 
enough at any time, and Eberhart usually 
writes with just this direct approach, in 
rhythms that are by turns violent and lov- 
ing. For three decades he has shown the in- 
dependence and power which have proved 
him one of the finest poets of his genera- 
tion. 

The first book of his own poems in ten 
years shows John Nims a different writer 
than one might have expected. His earlier 
verse is composed with technical skill and a 
witty, deft manner of handling the situa- 
tions of ordinary life as poetic material. 
But travel and translation—he has done a 
brilliant edition of the poems of St. John of 
the Cross—have undoubtedly aided Nims 
in fashioning a new style of great richness. 
Perhaps this stanza from “Decline and 
Fall,” which ruminates on the collapse of 
empires, will demonstrate the poet’s nearly 
infallible gift for a complex and sonorous 
texture of words: 


O stone so matched and massive, worked 
so well, 

Who could believe it when the first 
brick fell? 

Who could imagine the unlucky word 

Would darken to the worldwide sigh we 
heard? 

How our eyes wrenched together and 
held fast 

Each face tightening to a chalky cast 

(So poor a copy of one hour before). 

Who could believe the gloom, the fun- 
nelled roar 

Of cornice falling, forum falling, all 

Falling? Or dream it fallen? Not a wall 

With eaves to route the rain. The rivers 
swelled 

Till roads groped in lakebottom. Nothing 
held 

Clean edge or corner. Caking, the black 
flood 

Left every luminous room tunnels of 
mud. 

Earth shook: the columns walked, in 
midair clashed, 

And the steep stone exploded as it 
crashed. 


A less apocalyptic passage from “Etruscan 
Tomb,” one of a group of poems describ- 
ing various places the author has visited in 
recent years, attempts even bolder musical 
effects, and succeeds: 


So friskily ferned and folked an ocean 

Nobody sour of spirit knows. 

Radiant haze 

On the prism cliff and the waves that 
plop with 

Lollop of dolphin springy as bows. 

Bathers gaze, 

Look, where the innocent fishline strays. 

What a plunge from the reef as seabirds 
scatter! 

Bodies simple as flowers unclose. 


Readers may balk occasionally at Nims’ 
use of classical reference or his epigraphs in 
foreign tongues, but these are difficulties 
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easily overcome by anyone who cares for 
poetry in the first place. 

In addition to travel poems, satires, and 
other more serious pieces, there is included 
a beautiful elegiac sequence on the death 
of a child. Eleven poems of eight lines each 
comprise the sequence, and the whole is 
given the title of “The Evergreen,” suggest- 
ing the boy’s youthfulness and his immor- 
tality. The poems are constructed as a col- 
loquy of the voices of memory and reflec- 
tion within the poet’s mind. It is impossible 
to do more than hint at the accomplish- 
ment here by quoting the last poem: 


Under the snow, what lies? 
Treasure the hemlock covers—— 

Skysail of frost, and riding in 
Starlight keen and steep. 

But the boy below? What’s here is 
Gear in a sea-chest only. 

Stowed for a season, then 
Pleasure-bound on the deep. 


Among the other poems in the collection, 
“The Lover,” “Florence,” “The Ivy and 
the Rune,” “De Fide,” and “Last Judg- 
ment” seem to me outstanding. John Nims’ 
development has been gradual and crafts- 
manlike; he has emerged after a quiet pe- 
riod as a poet of the first importance. 

If John Nims has refrained from over- 
publication in favor of the careful attention 


due his art, Isabella Gardner has also been 


sparse in her production. Still, her first 
book, Birthdays from the Ocean, immedi- 
ately established her as a poet of talents 
essentially poetic; that is, an innate sense 
of language and its possibilities, and the 
ability to think concretely with the words 
she uses. While her poetry has frequently 
been one of celebration and praise for the 
diversity of existence, the present collec- 
tion finds Miss Gardner several times in an 
elegiac mood. Yet each commemoration of 
the dead—tike the one of a doctor friend— 
ends in a return to some aspect of our own 
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situation as living creatures subject to 
death, though there is no detraction from 
life—quite the contrary: 


It is not easy to remember that you died. 
Neither your funeral nor our tears per- 


suade 

us, yet, that you have died. We shall 
confide 

to you in phantasy through years of 
need 


the flabby failure, shabby sin, and pride- 

fully, the high Hungarian deed. 

Our spirits shall by your quick soul be 
fed 


until our bodies, too, are dead. 


Though Miss Gardner makes no profession 
of faith, we can detect traces of the stoical 
Christian humanism of the Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical poets in her attitudes. In an- 
other poem, she inspects herself pitilessly in 
a looking-glass and through a close scrutiny 
of her own eyes bares inner deficiencies. At 
the conclusion, she extends her contempla- 
tion in time to the point of cold and fright- 
ening objectivity: 


And now just now I closed your eyes 

your infant ancient naked eyes. 

Gaze glare and flare and glint are 
buried by 

my neutral eye- 

lids. These island citadels are now sur- 
rendered 

and with imagination’s eye I see you 


dead. 


Lest the reader think Miss Gardner has put 
only elegies in this book, let me recom- 
mend the sheer fun and song of “Saloon 
Suite” or the fulsome beauties of the poem 
dedicated to Edith Sitwell, “Summers 
Ago,” a poem which may remind us of 
some of the rudiments of poetic art that the 
author shares with Richard Eberhart and 
John Nims: 


Children I told you I tell you our sun 
was a hail of gold! 
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I say that sun stoned, that sun stormed 
our tranquil, our blue bay 

bellsweet saltfresh water (bluer than 
tongue-can-tell, daughter) 

and dazed us, darlings, and dazzled us, 
I say that sun crazed 

(that sun clove) our serene as ceramic 
selves and our noon glazed cove, 

and children all that grew wild by the 
wonderful water shot tall 

as tomorrow, reeds suddenly shockingly 
green had sprouted like sorrow 

and crimson explosions of roses arose in 
that flurry of Danaean glory 

while at night we did swoon as we 
swanned to a silverer moonlight than 
listen or lute, 

we trysted in gondolas blown from glass 

and kissed in fluted Venetian bliss. 


Sister and brother I your mother 

Once was a girl in skirling weather 

Though summer and swan must alter, 
falter, 

I waltzed on the water once, son and 
daughter. 


Reviewed by RALPH J. MILLS, JR. 


The Politics of Inflation 


An Inflation Primer, by Melchior Palyi. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1961. 
150 pp. $4.00. 


So MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about infla- 
tion, and yet, one is tempted to add, so lit- 
tle has been said. Fortunately, this volume 
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is an exception to the cut and dried, run- 
of-the-mill variety of inflation literature. 
Writing for the “general reader” and ex- 
pressing forcefully his views in non-techni- 
cal language, Dr. Palyi draws upon his 
long experience as economist, consultant 
and educator, as well as upon an unbeliev- 
ably extensive vocabulary of metaphorical 
expression, to present his views of the na- 
ture and causes of, and remedies for, infla- 
tion—defined as “a condition of the econ- 
omy in which a rising volume of created 
money brings about rising production costs, 
higher prices, and increasing costs of liv- 
ing.” 

Perhaps it is wise to warn the “general 
reader” that the book will not instruct him 
directly on actions he must take in order to 
protect his wealth or income against the 
ravages of inflation. A volume entitled 
“Hedging Against Inflation—Self Taught” 
may yet be written, but this is not it. In 
fact, the general implication is that specific 
hedges against inflation are difficult if not 
impossible to achieve, and that appropriate 
remedies are political, not economic. This 
Primer is essentially a politico-economic 
polemic heaping the blame for the condi- 
tion of inflation upon government, labor 
unions, federal reserve banks, commercial 
banks, savings associations, politicians, 
debt monetizers, collectivists, statists, 
growth advocates, advocates of “people’s 
capitalism,” money managers, the national 
debt and foreign aid—to mention only a 
few. 

A personal anecdote contained in the two 
opening paragraphs describes the author’s 
experience during the German inflation of 
1923—within a short period of time a 
young instructor’s salary increased from — 
10,000 to 10,000,000 marks per month and, 
during the latter stages, it was paid twice 
a day although its purchasing power, of 
course, was almost nil. Such a personal ex- 
perience helps to explain the sharply emo- 
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tional way in which the arguments are pre- 
sented. If the greater fear of deflation than 
of inflation that seems to characterize the 
thinking of the American public can be 
dispelled by the experience of others, the 
wider this volume is read, the better. 
Those devoted to an unsophisticated, 
cost-push, wages-cause theory of inflation 
will not find Palyi’s arguments entirely to 
their liking. He is quite aware that wage 
increases alone, with or without produc- 
tivity increases, are insufficient to bring 
about the condition of inflation. Referring 
to the most recent sixteen year period, Dr. 
Palyi terms it, “inflation carried on the 
‘wings’ of the unions. The unions not only 
generate the inflation through political ac- 
tion, but they also carry the virus and ac- 
celerate its spread.” With only minor reser- 
vations, this reviewer would go further; 
unions are more frequently borne aloft on 
the wings of inflation than the reverse. 
Those versed in the technical literature 
will find much to discuss—indeed, much 
with which to quarrel. Chapter III—“‘The 
Fountainheads of Inflation”—contains nu- 
merous technical errors, avoids many of 
the significant questions by its brevity, and 
fails to defend the many good attributes of 
the Federal Reserve System to the same de- 
gree as it flails the weaknesses. Part of this 
may be due to the fact that those technical- 
ly competent are not intended as part of the 
audience. But to assert that a central bank 
has a “monopoly in issuing legal tender— 
banknotes” ignores the fact that no bank 
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notes of any kind were legal tender in this 
country prior to 1933, that Treasury cur- 
rency has been legal tender for almost a 
century, and that State chartered banks 
could still issue bank notes today—if they 
chose to do so and to pay the tax placed 
upon such notes by national government 
statute. Moreover, to call the power of the 
Board of Governors to raise or lower re- 
serve requirements an “elastic currency” is 
patent nonsense. The purpose of establish- 
ing an “elastic currency” was one of the 
few specific purposes of the Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1913—long before the Reserve 
authorities had any power whatever to 
change reserve requirements. 

Despite its technical shortcomings, how- 
ever, the volume is provocative and stimu- 
lating. The language is colorful, if fre- 
quently intemperate, and never dull. It 
should be read, perhaps, as one reads a 
good western. The villains are thoroughly 
bad, even if the characterization is a bit 
weak, and the heroines—the long-suffering 
taxpayers and consumers—are good and 
virtuous; indeed, too good and too virtu- 
ous. Dr. Palyi as hero rides a golden steed 
in continuous pursuit of the villains, with 
six-guns blazing snickety-snack. True, he 
never quite reaches them, even in the last 
chapter, last episode, delightfully titled.“At 
the End of Creeping Inflation’s Rope.” But 
what about prices? Oh, they went 
that-a-way! 


Reviewed by ARTHUR KEMP 
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I say that sun stoned, that sun stormed 
our tranquil, our blue bay 

bellsweet saltfresh water (bluer than 
tongue-can-tell, daughter) 

and dazed us, darlings, and dazzled us, 
I say that sun crazed 

(that sun clove) our serene as ceramic 
selves and our noon glazed cove, 

and children all that grew wild by the 
wonderful water shot tall 

as tomorrow, reeds suddenly shockingly 
green had sprouted like sorrow 

and crimson explosions of roses arose in 
that flurry of Danaean glory 

while at night we did swoon as we 

swanned to a silverer moonlight than 

listen or lute, 


we trysted in gondolas blown from glass 
and kissed in fluted Venetian bliss. 


Sister and brother I your mother 

Once was a girl in skirling weather 

Though summer and swan must alter, 
falter, 

I waltzed on the water once, son and 
daughter. 


Reviewed by RALPH J. MILLS, JR. 


The Politics of Inflation 


An Inflation Primer, by Melchior Palyi. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1961. 
150 pp. $4.00. 


So MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about infla- 
tion, and yet, one is tempted to add, so lit- 
tle has been said. Fortunately, this volume 
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is an exception to the cut and dried, run- 
of-the-mill variety of inflation literature. 
Writing for the “general reader” and ex- 
pressing forcefully his views in non-techni- 
cal language, Dr. Palyi draws upon his 
long experience as economist, consultant 
and educator, as well as upon an unbeliev- 
ably extensive vocabulary of metaphorical 
expression, to present his views of the na- 
ture and causes of, and remedies for, infla- 
tion—defined as “a condition of the econ- 
omy in which a rising volume of created 
money brings about rising production costs, 
higher prices, and increasing costs of liv- 
ing.” 

Perhaps it is wise to warn the “general 
reader” that the book will not instruct him 
directly on actions he must take in order to 
protect his wealth or income against the 
ravages of inflation. A volume entitled 
“Hedging Against Inflation—Self Taught” 
may yet be written, but this is not it. In 
fact, the general implication is that specific 
hedges against inflation are difficult if not 
impossible to achieve, and that appropriate 
remedies are political, not economic. This 
Primer is essentially a politico-economic 
polemic heaping the blame for the condi- 
tion of inflation upon government, labor 
unions, federal reserve banks, commercial 
banks, savings associations, politicians, 
debt monetizers, collectivists, statists, 
growth advocates, advocates of “people’s 
capitalism,” money managers, the national 
debt and foreign aid—to mention only a 
few. 

A persona! anecdote contained in the two 
opening paragraphs describes the author’s 
experience during the German inflation of 
1923—-within a short period of time a 
young instructor’s salary increased from 
10,000 to 10,000,000 marks per month and, 
during the latter stages, it was paid twice 
a day although its purchasing power, of 
course, was almost nil. Such a personal ex- 
perience helps to explain the sharply emo- 
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tional way in which the arguments are pre- 
sented. If the greater fear of deflation than 
of inflation that seems to characterize the 
thinking of the American public can be 
dispelled by the experience of others, the 
wider this volume is read, the better. 
Those devoted to an unsophisticated, 
cost-push, wages-cause theory of inflation 
will not find Palyi’s arguments entirely to 
their liking. He is quite aware that wage 
increases alone, with or without produc- 
tivity increases, are insufficient to bring 
about the condition of inflation. Referring 
to the most recent sixteen year period, Dr. 
Palyi terms it, “inflation carried on the 
‘wings’ of the unions. The unions not only 
generate the inflation through political ac- 
tion, but they also carry the virus and ac- 
celerate its spread.” With only minor reser- 
vations, this reviewer would go further; 
unions are more frequently borne aloft on 
the wings of inflation than the reverse. 
Those versed in the technical literature 
will find much to discuss—indeed, much 
with which to quarrel. Chapter III—“The 
Fountainheads of Inflation”—contains nu- 
merous technical errors, avoids many of 
the significant questions by its brevity, and 
fails to defend the many good attributes of 
the Federal Reserve System to the same de- 
gree as it flails the weaknesses. Part of this 
may be due to the fact that those technical- 
ly competent are not intended as part of the 
audience. But to assert that a central bank 
has a “monopoly in issuing legal tender— 
banknotes” ignores the fact that no bank 
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notes of any kind were legal tender in this 
country prior to 1933, that Treasury cur- 
rency has been legal tender for almost a 
century, and that State chartered banks 
could still issue bank notes today—if they 
chose to do so and to pay the tax placed 
upon such notes by national government 
statute. Moreover, to call the power of the 
Board of Governors to raise or lower re- 
serve requirements an “elastic currency” is 
patent nonsense. The purpose of establish- 
ing an “elastic currency” was one of the 
few specific purposes of the Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1913—long before the Reserve 
authorities had any power whatever to 
change reserve requirements. 

Despite its technical shortcomings, how- 
ever, the volume is provocative and stimu- 
lating. The language is colorful, if fre- 
quently intemperate, and never dull. It 
should be read, perhaps, as one reads a 
good western. The villains are thoroughly 
bad, even if the characterization is a bit 
weak, and the heroines—the long-suffering 
taxpayers and consumers—are good and 
virtuous; indeed, too good and too virtu- 
ous. Dr. Palyi as hero rides a golden steed 
in continuous pursuit of the villains, with 
six-guns blazing snickety-snack. True, he 
never quite reaches them, even in the last 
chapter, last episode, delightfully titled “At 
the End of Creeping Inflation’s Rope.” But 
what about prices? Oh, they went 
that-a-way! 
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Still Another of God’s Victims 


A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
New York: Viking Press, 1961. 248 pp. 
$3.95. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FORTHCOM- 
ING PUBLICATION of Graham Greene’s Afri- 
can journals (under the title, Jn Search of 
a Character), containing his research nota- 
tions on leprosy and on the characters and 
incidents that contributed to the fiction of 
A Burnt-Out Case, confirmed a view I 
had suspected right along. Querry, a trans- 
parent persona for Greene, was never real- 
ly “a burnt-out case,” that is, a man so 
thoroughly worn out, burned through, by 
all that life can offer that he resembles the 
numbed leper whose disease has exhausted 
itself. Querry, a Catholic architect, wants 
only peace; he drifts into the Congo with- 
out purpose; he merely wants to escape, to 
be left alone, above all not to be drawn into 
love. But we know now that a character’s 
announcement, in a Greene novel, that he 
is hopeless, merely sets off a great debate 
over his soul. God always wins, of course, 
even if he employs bores, idiots and male- 
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fic trickery in luring his victim back to the 
engagement of love and faith. I felt, in 
reading the novel, a confidence in Querry’s 
inevitable salvation; he was waiting all 
along for the helping hand; his pronounce- 
ments about his emptiness and lack of pur- 
pose were never convincing; in waiting 
about for his seduction into faith he was 
merely playing hard to get. He, like 
Greene, was taking notes all along. 

Greene has provided us once more with 
a theological dialogue, laid on the thin al- 
legorical surface of a novel’s shaky plot. 
The work is fully as fascinating as a novel, 
but it is not a novel (Greene’s earlier use 
of the word “entertainment” reflected his 
worries over genre) and it is dramatic in 
terms of other appeals. Brighton Rock, The 
Heart of the Matter and “The Basement 
Room” are most vividly in my mind as 
Greene’s works of fiction; most of his char- 
acters, like Plato’s, are involved in an eter- 
nal dialectic; Greene merely employs the 
novel to see that they have drinks and 
chairs for their discussion of theological 
conundrums. God’s goodness, God’s malice, 
his essential trickery in luring men in and 
out of faith and love—these are his con- 
cerns. Greene’s heroes have almost always 
been symbols of his own underlying revolt 
against Catholicism; it is commonplace 
that they are Faustian, and that he credits 
most those who reject salvation, those who 
feed on suffering and avoid the theological 
helping hand with a genuine fear of losing 
the source of their sensationalism—for in a 
sense, their confused loves and agonizing 
doubts, their indulgences in worries about 
their souls, are like endless games of mo- 
nopoly in which they hope to parlay mere 
salvation into super salvation. They are ad- 
dicts of masochism and doubt; Greene has 
little patience with the merely faithful— 
who are always, as in A Burnt-Out Case, 
boring quibblers, advice peddlers, vulgar- 
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izers of doctrine. Only the rebellious turn 
pain into the final virtue—he who suffers 
most in the end gains most—and we are 
always presented by the departing novelist 
with what has become in both the novel 
and the panoramic movie a Christian tau- 
tology—the happy ending in the form of a 
crucifixion. 

Querry, a man looking only for anonym- 
ity and peace, is of course eventually lured 
into concern, into the love for humanity 
that leads to martyrdom. A syndicate jour- 
nalist (Parkinson) and a priest looking for 
cases of spiritual “aridity” tempt him, as 
Eliot’s Becket was tempted, toward the 
martyr’s role. Though the deus ex machina 
of Querry’s martyrdom is another fool, an 
outraged husband whose hero worship has 
thrown his wife into adulation of Querry, 
Greene’s influences are more, in the final 
scenes, those of Conrad’s Victory and 
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Camus’ The Stranger than his own earli- 
er work. Querry is made into a character 
for whom the secularists and the priests 
fight—or if no one will—God and the 
more wordly but perhaps equally useful do- 
gooders. In the end Doctor Colin turns to 
the treatment of a leprous child, predicting 
the time needed for a cure. He speaks “in 
a tone of suppressed rage” to the leprosari- 
um’s Superior, who has just said: “I know 
that little fellow. He always came to me for 
sweets.” We wonder if we should read 
“lies” for “sweets,” and if this novel isn’t 
the ultimate development of Greene’s iron- 
ic treatment of faith. For behind the lies 
lurks the malefic trickery of God, luring 
Querry into his martyrdom, into love and 
self-mockery. As in The End of the Af.- 
fair God still intervenes, but in this novel 
on the side of the absurd. 

Reviewed by DAVID RAY 
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A Metaphysic in Firelight 


Turning and turning 

In softwood burning 

I am one moon in winter, 
To light with Orion 

A snowfallen sky. 


Yet suddenly nearer, 

My sky is forgotten: 

In marvel of pinelight, 
Watched eyes are watching 
(dark deep as sap) 

And O bright so shining. 


JAMES FRANKLIN KNAPP 
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Eliseo Vivas, Associate Editor of Moprern AGE, and author of The Moral Life and 
the Ethical Life (University of Chicago Press, 1950), Creation and Discovery 
(Noonday Press, 1955), and D. H. Lawrence: The Failure and the Triumph of 
Art (Northwestern University Press, 1960), is John Evans Professor of Moral 
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